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Youre in trouble. 
You’ve been 

in an accident. 
You needa 


lawyer. 





Now with one call, American Express Cardmembers 
can get emergency legal and medical referrals, worldwide. 
Introducing Global Assist” 


Along with the joys of “what to see” and “what to do” while travel 
ing, sometimes there are the “what ifs” What if a minor accident leads to 
a major collision with the local authorities? What if your back goes Out? 
What if you get into a legal fix? 

The answer to the “what ifs” is Global Assist—a new emergency 
referral service for the exclusive use of American Express Cardmembers 
One phone call. Toll-free. 24 hours a day. Every day. Virtually anywhere 
in the world. 

One call helps find a lawyer, doctor, dentist, optician, chiropractor, 
nurse, pharmacist, or interpreter 

We'll tell you what visas and inoculations you need for your trip 
Ship prescription medical supplies you forgot. Even send urgent mes 
sages to friends and relatives. 

All this costs nothing, except for the legal and medical bills you'd 
normally expect to pay 

Of course, if you find yourself in a life-threatening situation you 
should seek immediate help on the scene : 
before calling Global Assist 

Specific phoning information is being 
sent to Cardmembers now. Which leads us to 
the final “what if” What if you dont have the 
Card? Call 1-800-THE-CARD for an application 

TRAVEL Global Assist. One more reason to have _ 
the American Express” Card. Or, to get one Don't leave home without it® 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
COVER: After three-quarters of a 
century, the Titanic yields her secrets 
As scientists in a sophisticated underwater craft tour the great 
ship, split asunder and rusting 12,500 ft. beneath the waves of the 
North Atlantic, millions of television viewers accompany them 
vicariously. Elsewhere around the world, from the Mediterra- 


nean to the South Pacific, other high-tech aquanauts are discover- 
ing shipwrecks laden with history and treasure. See SCIENCE. 
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NATION: A strange verdict couldmean 12 
sudden death for the upstart U.S.F.L. 


Yes, a federal jury said, the National Football League is guilty of 
being a monopoly. Nevertheless, the jurors awarded the finan- 
cially strapped plaintiff, the United States Football League, a 
measly $1.» With a little help from the President, Chief Justice- 
designate William Rehnquist toughs out a stormy confirmation 
hearing. » Sally Quinn pens a Washington potboiler. 


HUNGARY: Thirty years after the ill-fated 28 
revolution, the country is at a crossroads 
Once the most hated man in Budapest for his part in crushing the 
Hungarian rebellion, Janos Kadar is today credited with securing 
personal and economic freedoms unusual for an East bloc nation. 





But some of the blush is fading from Kédar’s economic experi- 
ment, and as the leader approaches 75, there is nervous talk of 
who will succeed him. » An interview with Kadar. See WORLD. 
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When you 
connect an Epson” 
personal computer 
to an Epson printer, 
you're in for an 
exciting experi- 
ence—the power 
and the glory of per 
sona! computing. 

What is it about 
Epson that other 
computer products 
don't offer? 

It's the quality 
design, construc 
tion and support 
that you only get 
from a company 
that offers a full line 
of personal com- 
puters, and a full 
line of personal 
computer printers 

Let's start with 
the power. 


We deliver 
it three ways 
Equity” I, Equity" I] 
and Equity “III. 
These three com- 
puters offer equal 
or better perform- 
ance and more 
standard features 
than the corre- 
sponding IBM" PC, 
XT™and AT* 
models. Combine 
this with the Equity’s 
lower price, and 
you have an incom- 
parable value. 


These machines 
are flexible too, with 
extra expansion 
slots, color or 
monochrome mon- 
tors, plus high 
capacity hard disks 
You can do almost 
anything with an 
Equity, because 








virtually every hard- 
ware enhance- 
ment, peripheral, 
and software 
program designed 
for IBM personal 
computers is also 
compatible with 
Equity. 

Equity personal 
computers have the 
processing horse- 
power, the memory 
and the storage 













options to satisfy 
the most demand- 
ing owners quest 
for computer 
power. .with 
glorious results 

Which leads us 
to the Epson 
LO-1000. 

Latest ona 
family tree that has 
made Epson a 
printer industry 
leader for more 
than twenty years, 
the Epson LO- 
1000 is proof that 
dot matrix technol- 
ogy can be raised 
to new heights 





_ THE GLORY. 


of speed and 
resolution 
The LO-1000's 
24-pin head creates 
extremely high 
character resolu- 
tion in the letter 
quality mode at 60 
cnaracters per 
second. In the draft 
mode, the print 
head speed in- 
creases to 180 CPS 
And to switch 
modes, you merely 
press a button 
Glorious output, 
soeed and ease of 
use are designed 
into the entire line 
of Epson printers 
A line that includes 
a whole range of 
industry leading 
dot matrix machines 
in 24 and 9-pin 
formats, plus color 
printers and plotters 
Because we set 
the standard in 





printers long 
ago, every Epson 
printer is compat- 
ible with the vast 
majority of software 
And while Epson 
printers are the 
natural choice for 
Epson computers, 
they also work with 
every brand of per 
sonal computer 
on the market 
Naturally, all this 
high technology 
would be useless if 
we didn't also offer 
high reliability. That's 
why our Equity 
computers are built 
to the same rigor- 
ous standards that 








have made Epson 
printers legendary 
for toughness. And 
we back our prod- 
ucts with Epson's 
one year limited 


For more information about the Epson line 
of personal computers and printers, call 


warranty. (800) 421-5426, or (213) 539-9140 in California 
Experience 
Epson Equity per- Gecernetkot coson Amancs: ine RIM nd Al orp reqietnned wedetrit 


sonal computers 
and Epson printers 
for yourself. Tangible 
proof that while 
others may promise 
you power and 
glory, Epson 
delivers 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





he sea floor, an unimaginably hostile 
T word of crushing pressure and utter 
darkness, remains one of the earth’s last 
unexplored frontiers—as well as a story 
that journalists cannot easily plumb. But 
that is changing. This week’s cover story 
describes the adventurers and scientists- 
they are sometimes one and the same— 
who are using the latest mechanical mar- 
vels to delve into the oceans’ secrets. TIME 
correspondents around the world inter- 
viewed dozens of these underwater experts, 
whose most fascinating discoveries have 
been of ships that came to grief over the 
centuries, from the mighty Titanic to the 
remnants of a 3,400-year-old sailing craft 
off Turkey. 

The Titanic expedition set out from the 
territory of Boston Correspondent Joelle 
Attinger, and she got as close as she could 
to the scene of the wreck’s latest explora- 
tion. In addition to conducting a face-to-face interview in 
Woods Hole, Mass., with Expedition Leader Robert Ballard, 
who found the Titanic last fall and has just returned from a sec- 
ond, more detailed look, she used a ship-to-shore radio to talk to 
him. Reports Attinger, who spoke several times with Ballard af- 
ter he had surfaced from eight-hour descents: ‘The romance of 
these ventures is tangible, the excitement spontaneous. This is 
really a story about dreams and the people and technology that 





Attinger at the seashore near Boston 


have made them come alive.” Artist Ken 
*" Marschall, a Titanic historian whose im- 
& ages of the ship have adorned books and a 
record album, sought to capture that ro- 
mance in his illustration for this week’s 
cover. Says Marschall of the manned sub- 
mersible Alvin, which approached the 
sunken liner: “It’s the human eye seeing the 
Titanic for the first time in 74 years.” 

Thousands of miles away in Turkey, 
Rome Bureau Chief Erik Amfitheatrof bor- 
rowed flippers and a face mask from arche- 
ologists exploring a Bronze Age vessel that 
sank in 1400 B.C. Amfitheatrof plunged 
from the American research ship Virazon 
to meet three divers ascending from the 
wreck 160 ft. below. They handed him a 
box containing objects they had found, in- 
cluding gold jewelry. “My one concern 
while swimming,” Amfitheatrof said, “was 
not to drop that box.” 

Staff Writer Jamie Murphy, who wrote the cover story, 
drew on his scuba-diving knowledge for this week’s assignment 
Murphy once dove to a depth of 180 ft. while hunting for black 
coral in Hawaii. That experience, he recalls, provided “an in- 
credible feeling of entering a different world.” 


Cl AS lou, 
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You can rent sporty cars in 
Canada, Europe and other inter- 
natio al locations, rales and 
conditions vary. 
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Car Rental* 
CALL 800-CAR-RENT™ 


Or your travel consultant. 
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Canada, it’s Tilden. In Buro pe, Africa and the Middle East, it's Europcar. 
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The LONGEST 
Slims of all. 






14mg ‘tar!’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 






SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Hitachi's wide-ranging technologies in energy (from left to nght) 
nuclear power reactor, gener -motor, solar energy dé pment 


nuclear fusion plasma testing device, and laser-test of LPG gas combustion 








ENERGY 


Generating energy is not simply providing kilowatts. 
It must be provided in quantity, safely, efficiently and in 


an agreeable environment. 


The world's need for energy continues to 
burgeon: and our wish to live in safe, peace 
ful and unsullied surroundings remains as 
strong as ever. Here is how we are working 
towards achieving these twin goals 


Hitachi's scientists are making tremendous 
progress in nuclear fusion, often called 
‘harnessing the power of the sun.” Nuclear 
fusion also has been called the ultimate 
energy source because it is generated by a 
mechanism similar to that of the sun. One 
gram of the fuel— hydrogen, deuterium and 
tritium —dgenerates the same energy as 8 tons 
(a tank truck-full) of oil 

Recently, Hitachi played a major role in 
a landmark feasibility experiment conducted 
by the Japan Atomic Energy Research Insti- 
tute. The experiment succeeded in producing 
the first plasma for nuclear fusion—and 
brings us much closer to having this energy 
source ‘on line’ early in the next century 

Since Hitachi's beginnings three-quarters 


of a century ago, we've become a premier 
developer of many energy sources. Besides 
hydroelectric and thermal power plants, we've 
been in nuclear power more than 30 years 

We are also working on solar energy, 
coal gasification, and new types of batteries 
and fuel cells 


We link technology to human needs. We 
believe that Hitachi's advanced technologies 
will lead to systems that are highly produc- 
tive and efficient yet eminently safe and 
comfortable. Our goal in energy—and com 
munications, transportation and consumer 
electronics as well—is to build products and 
systems that will improve the quality of life 
the world around 
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Deciding Morality 


To the Editors: 

Are we such a spineless nation that we 
must use the First Amendment as a shield 
to protect hard-core pornography [NA- 
TION, July 21]? From this safe retreat, ev- 
ery form of filth can then be freely spewed 
upon the rest of society. | doubt that the 
Founding Fathers had any such thought in 
mind when they created this amendment. 

Lawrence C. Lemmon 
Arlington, Va. 


Evidence is piling up that the sexual 
revolution was a ghastly mistake, worse 
than Prohibition. The equation is: the 
more premarital fornication, the more 
adultery; the more adultery, the more di- 
vorce; the more divorce, the more chil- 
dren suffering from addiction, crime and 
suicide. I am embarrassed to find myself 
agreeing with the Rev. Jerry Falwell. 

L. Sprague de Camp 
Villanova, Pa. 








I become nervous when a politician 
claims to stand for “family values.” To me 
these are code words for being antigay, 
antiwomen and antiabortion. There are 
many ways of defining a family, and there 
are as many different value systems as 
there are families 

Scott Zona 
Upland, Calif. 


Why is everyone trying to force his 
morality on me? To Attorney General 
Edwin Meese I say, stay out of my library. 
To the Supreme Court I say, stay out of 
my bedroom. Is this too much to ask? 

Jeanne Ayers 
Guilford, Conn 


The title of your story “Sex Busters,” 
the text and the appended opinion poll 
misrepresent the Attorney General's com- 
mission on pornography. The group reject- 
ed censorship and submitted to existing 
Supreme Court guidelines defining illegal 
obscenity. It found only child pornography 
and violent and degrading pornography 
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Letters 


harmful. Nonviolent, nondegrading (al- | 


though sexually explicit) pornography and 
nudity did not fall into this category. I com- 
mend the commission for educating the 
public and recommending ways, consis- 
tent with constitutional guarantees, to con- 
tain the spread of hard-core pornography. 
Jerry Kirk, President 

National Coalition Against Pornography 
Cincinnati 


Everyone should abhor violence to- 
ward women and children. But the notion 
that pornography leads to violence is 
questionable. Attorney General Meese 
and his commission have seized on por- 
nography as their great crusade. Rather, 
they should be concentrating on such 
matters as illiteracy, unemployment and 
urban decay, each of which in its own in- 
sidious way leads more to violence against 
women and children than does pornogra- 
phy. Pornography is an easy target, and 
attacking it is a cheap shot, an action that 
somehow lends legitimacy and credence 
to other aspects of the Reagan agenda. 

Fred A. Glienna 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


It is said, “You are free to choose, but 
you are not free to determine the conse- 
quences of your choice.” I hope that the 
past two decades of sexual permissiveness 
and the decline of the family have con- 
vinced Americans that unbridled freedom 
is disastrous. It is time for a rightward 
swing. Civil libertarians, with their liberal 
views on individual rights, need a more 
balanced position that gives equal consid- 
eration to society as a whole and to the 
victims of sexual perversion 

J. Robert Steegstra 
Grand Rapids 


Your photograph of Attorney Gener- 
al Meese accepting the pornography re- 
port in front of the Spirit of Justice, with 
her breast and navel exposed, is a classic 
The new puritans must be busy crochet- 
ing fig leaves. 

Charles Sarell 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Each age reflects the spirit of its peo- 
ple, regardless of its laws. The cynicism of 
the 1960s found expression in primitive 
forms like rock music. A lack of self-disci- 
pline led to promiscuity, and the resulting 
decline of moral values has produced por- 
nography as public entertainment. Find- 
ing no solace in such freedom, the spirit 
longs for the tranquillity of virtue. 

Raymond E. Downing 
Palm City, Fla. 


Mixed Harvest 

In your article “Amber Waves of 
Strain” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, July 21], 
you say that “during fiscal 1986 the ex- 
pense to taxpayers for supporting farm 
programs will reach, according to the 


Government's estimates, $24 billion.” 





Imagine the cost of food to the taxpayers 
if there were no surplus. The taxpayer is 
not subsidizing the farmer. It is the farmer 


| who is paying dearly with his home and 





farm so Americans can have cheap food 
Jack Kenning 
Rochester, Minn. 


Your pictures of the lush farm in the 
Midwest and the drought-ravaged field in 
North Carolina remind me of Shake- 
speare’s famous line “They are as sick 
that surfeit with too much as they that 
starve with nothing.” With all our techni- 
cal know-how, we are still unable to solve 
the agricultural problems of overabun- 
dance and insufficient yield. 

Betty Greene 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Hanging in Malaysia 

The American justice system should 
take a lesson from Malaysia, which 
hanged two Australian drug traffickers in 
Kuala Lumpur [WoRLD, July 21]. Heroin 
is a loaded weapon, and deaths resulting 
from the sale of it should be called exactly 


| what they are: murder in the first degree. 


Henry W. Dunn 
Atlantis, Fla. 


Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir 
Mohamad is to be commended for not 
bowing to international pressure and 
granting clemency to the two Australian 
heroin smugglers. | was amazed that 
Western leaders raised a fuss over the 


| hangings. If more governments would 


take the no-nonsense approach in com- 
batting the drug trade, pushers would 
think twice before engaging in their activ- 
ities. In the end, the two Australians got 
exactly what they were selling: death 





Lawrence H. Klepinger | 


Tokyo 


Spruced Up Ys 
The issue in the controversy over the 
YMCA’s tax status [HEALTH & FITNESS, 
July 21] is not private health clubs vs. the 
YMCA but whether this country values its 
nonprofit community-service organiza- 
tions. In Portland, Ore., where the Y's tax- 
exempt status has been successfully chal- 
lenged, the same assessor has also yielded 
to nightclub owners who say the local sym- 
phony orchestra represents competition 
Where does it end? Zealous entrepreneurs 
can always be found who will want to 
make money at the expense of bona fide 
community-service institutions. 
James A. Collins 
Chairman of the Board 
YMCA of Metropolitan Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


I belong to a private athletic club that 


| does not include in its classes the handi- 


capped or the poor. The Y is a great insti- 
tution and should be allowed to keep its 
tax-free status. When I see private clubs 








Letters 


welcoming less privileged folks into their 

midst, then I will agree that the Y is pre- 
senting competition 

Patricia L. Campbell 

Bellevue, Wash 


For more than a century, the YMCA 


has been the vehicle through which mil- 
lions of Americans have found mental, 
physical and spiritual health. Now that a 
profit can be made from selling fitness, 
private operators are screaming foul at 
the Y for doing what it has always done. 
Klaus Kubierschky 
North Reading, Mass. 





TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop Moscow's Games ~ , 
a Sele The Goodwill Games [Sport, July 
with award-winning coverage and photography... 21] were a great treat. The athletes per- 
. . é ‘ formed at high levels of skill. and televi- 
... were Just as dedicated to outstanding service sion coverage was thorough, without the 


unbearable commentators and commer- 
cials we had to endure during the Los An- 
geles Olympics. If these games aid the 


CALL TOLL- FR E E: cause of world peace, so much the better 


Marko Velikonja 


Bellevue, Wash 
1-800-541-1000 It is pitiful that the U.S, athletes are 


such graceless losers. They should have 
been given special awards—boxes of 
handkerchiefs. This country is becoming 


for our valued subscription customers. 
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a ee While I found your article on nurses 
© Your subscription expiration date. who set up independent medical busi- 
® Delivery difficulties. nesses [Economy & Business, July 14] to be 

y culti 


positive, I take exception to the premise 
that nurses are setting up medical prac- 
tices. Rather, they are establishing their 


@ Missing issue. 


. Renew your Subscription Early. own businesses. Nursing and medicine are 
‘ : : two distinct disciplines. As a nurse, I am 
¢ Guarantee uninterrupted delivery of TIME. proud of my profession, which focuses on 


health-care needs, and am happy to leave 
to the physician the practice of medicine, 
which concentrates on illness. 

Nancy G. Rymut, R.N 
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541 N. Fairbanks Court There was a morning in April 1945 
‘phe eee : when an American officer and two G.Ls 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 stepped into a bedroom and, seeing me— 
(acne inches seus ibbal then a little German boy—and five other 
with oll sitet se children, turned and left with a smile, in- 
stead of demanding my parents’ house in 
Thuringia, Germany. for his staff. I 
thought of this when I saw Miss Liberty 
on the cover of TIME [July 14] 
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Protectionism: A persistent threat—III 







A sound trade policy for America 









Over the last two weeks, we've warned against the dangers a protectionist 
trade policy would pose to the American economy, and cited our specific 
concerns with H.R. 4800, the House-passed bill that would tilt the nation's trade 
laws toward protectionism. 

If the Senate decides that it too must act this year, we respectfully suggest 
that it first establish some broad objectives a trade bill ought to achieve. In our 
view, such a bill should: 

® Provide the Administration—and future administrations as well—with a 
solid base for negotiating improvements in international trade agreements. 
America has along history of successful trade negotiations, and no President's 
hands should be tied before negotiations begin. 

@ Reinforce the importance of reciprocity. Trade is always a multilateral 
process, and for the long term, a successful trade arrangement cannot be 
imposed unilaterally. 

© Broaden the access to foreign markets of American goods, services and 
investments. Here, too, negotiation works better than coercion; access cannot 
be won by the unilateral stroke of a pen in Washington. D.C 

@ Assure U.S. trade officials the flexibility to deal effectively with a spectrum 
of foreign economic systems and cultures. People everywhere are not just like 
us. If we want to sell them things, and buy things from them, we have to 
recognize the differences and adapt to them 

@ Signal our trading partners that the U.S. sees world trade as a means of 
fostering worldwide economic growth. U.S. trade policy mustn't be perceived 
as a way to gain for ourselves a bigger piece of the economic pie 

© Foster the recognition that world trade is too important to consider only in 
certain specific bills. Congress should recognize that most of the bills it enacts 
impact on trade in one way or another, and the effects on world trade should 
always be considered. 

There's nothing mysterious or even very sophisticated about the points we've 
raised. Economists and those engaged in international commerce would 
probably regard them as obvious andself-evident. But few American politicians 
are economists, and few of them focus on foreign trade. (When the Congress 
passed the Smoot-Hawley tariff in 1930, it did so over the objections of more 
than 1,000 American economists.) 

Instead, our political leaders often seek painless panaceas and quick fixes; 
hence the lure of protectionism as the “cure” for our trade deficit. It's easier to 
raise a tariff than to lower the value of the dollar overseas, or to reduce the 
budget deficit and bring down real interest rates at home. 

Whats often lost on American lawmakers is the importance of foreign trade 
to the American economy. Historically, our leaders haven't had to focus on 
foreign trade. In its early years, America devoted its energy to expanding 
westward. When the industrial age began, America found itself rich enough in 
raw materials to concentrate on filling its domestic needs 

But today, America has outgrown economic parochialism. American workers 
and American farmers produce within a global context. There's no going back to 
an earlier world of economic isolation. Nor should world trade be considered 
only when a so-called trade bill is being debated. The trade implications must 
be considered whenever Congress weighs any action that has economic 
implications. 

Protectionism has been a failure whenever it’s been tried. A trade bill like H.R. 
4800 would add to the list of failures, precisely when America and its trading 
partners need some economic successes. We sincerely hope the Senate will 
act accordingly, and wisely. 
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Jersey Generals’ star Doug Flutie is clobbered during the 1985 se. 


_ 
na more innocent age, perhaps, sports 
in the U.S. were played for the sheer 
thrill of winning. But today, in an era 
when stadium grass is plastic and the 

players are depreciable assets, big-time 
sports are played for money, and lots of it 

Thus the “moral victory” claimed last 

week by the United States Football 
League in its much publicized antitrust 
suil against the National Football League 
left the supposed victors feeling lower 
than the SAT scores of their top draft 
picks. The upstart league did win in a nar- 
row sense: a federal jury found that the old 
and established N.F.L. was guilty of mo- 
nopolizing professional football. But the 
U.S.F.L. lost its $1.7 billion suit where it 
counts, at the bottom line. After five days 
of tortured debate, the five-woman, one- 
man jury awarded the new league $1 in 
damages. Even tripled, as antitrust dam- 
ages are by law, the award would not buy 
the winners a-new chin strap 

For the U.S.F.L., which needed to win 
megabucks just to stay in business, the ver- 
dict may spell doom. The outcome was the 
sudden-death climax of a game that had 
more fumbles than the sorriest preseason 
scrimmage. The U.S.F.L.’s suit was watched 
with immense curiosity by millions of fans 
who recognize that pro sports are as much 
about greed as glory and cheered on by lo- 
cal boosters who feel that no city can call 
itself big league without a pro-football 
team. More than mere football, the strug- 
gle was redolent of the battles among 19th 
century steel and rail barons, who paid lip 
service to the virtues of free markets and 
then fought like mad to corner them 

Owning a pro-football franchise is a 
dream that seems to possess every high- 
rolling American businessman who ever 
scored a touchdown in high school or wish- 
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es he had. The rewards are not limited to 
locker-room privileges and the honor of be- 
ing addressed as “Mr.” by an All-Pro tack- 
le. Most N.F.L. stadiums are filled at kick- 
off time, and last year the owners of the 28 
franchises divvied up some $1.2 billion in 
TV contracts. Understandably, the N.F.1 
barons have been loath to share the spoils. 
More teams mean smaller slices of the TV 
pie. Businessmen who want to start a new 
pro team are left with only one option: to 
form their own league 

In 1982 a small group of well-heeled 
football fanatics, most of them real estate 
moguls, took the gamble and created the 
U.S.F.L. The twelve-team league opened in 
1983 with a new twist: it played not in the 
fall but in the spring and summer, thereby 
testing aficionados’ appetite for year- 
round football. Over the next two years, 
other fat-cat fans, including New York 
City’s Donald Trump, bought in to swell 
the league to 18 franchises 

For a while, the new league looked 
like a fair bet. Franchises were a bargain 
$2 million to $5 million a city, vs. $70 mil- 
lion in the N.F.L. True, blue-chip players 
did not come cheap. Trump, the owner of 
the New Jersey Generals, paid $5 million 
for Georgia Running Back Herschel 
Walker and $8 million for Boston College 
Quarterback Doug Flutie. Still, much of 
the money could be written off against 
profits from the owner's other invest- 
ments. Besides, a bidding war served to 
run up the other league's costs while si- 
phoning off talent 

The real aim of the U.S.F.L. owners 
may have been not to beat their N.F.L. ri- 
vals but to join them. At the very least, fig- 
ured some U.S.F.L. owners, the older 
league might be persuaded to take in the 
most prosperous franchises or even agree 


ason, which may have been his league's swan song 
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| toa merger that would sweep in the whole 
U.S.F.L. There was precedent, after all: the 
N.F.L. in 1950 absorbed the best teams in 
the fledgling All-America Football Con- 
ference and then in 1966 merged outright 
with the arrivistes of the American Foot- 
ball League 

The key to survival was winning tele- 
vision money. At first the new league had 
modest success, starting with $18 million 
from ABC and an additional $8 million 
from ESPN cable. But U.S.F.L. fans never 
showed up in force. The average game at- 
tendance dropped by 3,000 last season, to 
27,000. More ominous, TV ratings fell al- 
most 30%. By the end of its third season, 
the league had dwindled to eight clubs, 
with total losses of around $200 million 


n the business equivalent of throwing 

the bomb on fourth and long, the 

U.S.F.L. switched seasons to go head to 

head this fall with the N.F.L. The net- 
works, however, were not buying. ABC did 
not renew. NBC and CBS, which, like ABC, 
have a five-year contract to rotate N.F.L 
coverage, also would not touch the strug- 
gling league 

The courts were the league’s last hope 
In 1984 US.F.L. Commissioner Harry 
Usher and his owners had filed an anti- 
trust suit. Though major-league baseball 
has been exempt from antitrust laws ever 
since a 1922 Supreme Court decision, oth- 
er pro sports are not. Alleging that the 
N.F.L. had “willfully acquired and main- 
tained a monopoly,” the U.S.F.L. charged 
the older league with trying to drive it out 
of business, principally by leaning on the 
networks to withhold television contracts 

The trial, which finally began last 
May and lasted 244 months, brought a pa- 
rade of more than 40 witnesses. whose tes- 








Tender squeeze: Rozelle puts a billion-dollar abrazo on Attorney Frank Rothman, who put the ball over for the N.F.L. 


timony amounted to a morass of contra- 
dictions. Supercaster Howard Cosell, for 
example, testified that ABC Executive 
Roone Arledge had confided to him that 
N.F.L. Commissioner Pete Rozelle was 
“all over me” to drop U.S.F.L. coverage 
But Arledge countered under oath that he 
had said no such thing. Trump testified 
that Rozelle had promised him a fran- 
chise if he agreed not to sue. But Rozelle 
testified that Trump had begged him for a 
franchise, promising to “find some stiff” 
to buy the Generals. 

When the testimony ended, Judge Pe- 
ter Leisure sent the jury out with 155 pages 
of instructions, containing 61 questions of 
fact for them to resolve. Juror Margaret Li- 
lienfeld, a retired foundation aide, admit- 
ted that at first “there was some confu- 
sion.” In fact, Juror Miriam Sanchez was so 
confused by the instructions that she re- 
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| hausted to such a degree that, she says 


a 


portedly told news people after the verdict 
that she had wanted an award of $300 mil- 
lion but had agreed to $1 because she be- 
lieved Judge Leisure could amend it up- 
ward to a proper sum. She was mistaken 
though judges often lower damages if they 
are not warranted by the evidence, they 
cannot increase them 


n the jury room, Sanchez, along with 
Juror Bernez Stephans, took the U.S.F.1 
side so passionately that they generated 
some shouting matches in the 31 hours 
of debate. En route home after one session, 
Foreman Patricia McCabe became ex- 
“y 
couldn't breathe; my face was numb.” She 
was taken to the hospital, where the diag- 
nosis was stress. Sanchez and Stephans re- 
garded the case as a David-vs.-Goliath 
struggle, but Lilienfeld refused to accept 
the U.S.F.L. owners as the “little guys.” Said 
she: “Anyone who can buy a football team 
is not a little fellow.” Lilienfeld and two 
other jurors argued that the U.S.F.L. had 
been done in not by the N.F.L.’s monopoly 
but by its own blunders, such as forking 
over huge salaries and risking TV contracts 
by switching from a spring to a fall sched- 
ule. “The US.F.L. owners seemed to be 
spending themselves into oblivion,” said 
Lilienfeld. Finally the jurors agreed to 
compromise with a $1 verdict. Lilienfeld 
argued that there was no confusion in the 
end. “Six people took a vote,” she said, 
“and it was unanimous.” 

Afler the jury had delivered its verdict, 
U.S.F.L. Commissioner Usher muttered, “I 
just find the whole thing completely un- 
understandable, if that is a word.” Lawyer 
Harvey Myerson, flabbergasted and furi- 
ous, found some words. “It defies logic 
and common sense,” he fumed. “What we 











“Ss 


have on our hands is $1. That is absolutely 
bizarre.” 

Rozelle and the N.F.L. owners exulted 
“The U.S.F.L. shot itself in the foot,” said 
the commissioner. “Now we can go back to 
playing football.” Few legal experts were 
surprised by the verdict. “The U.S.F.L.’s fil- 
ing of the suit,” said Stephen Ross of the 
University of Illinois College of Law 
“showed that they were interested in merg- 
ing, not competing as a league.” He added 
“They will probably die.” 

Other outside experts agreed. “It’s 
clear to me that this is the death knell of 
the league,” said West Coast Player Agent 
Leigh Steinberg. Still, U.S.F.L. Attorney 
Myerson bravely vowed to press a motion 
for a new trial on the question of higher 
damages. But the judge is unlikely to dis- 
turb the jury’s verdict. This week U.S.F.L. 
owners are huddling in New York with 
Myerson to see if the league will indeed be 
in business when the scheduled season 
opens Sept. 13. Memphis Showboats 
Coach Pepper Rodgers, among others, is 
trying to believe it will. “Until they tell me 
to shut it down, I’m going to keep work- 
ing,” he says. “I’ve got 70-plus players and 
my staff to worry about.” 

Not everyone around the league was 
worried, The Dallas Cowboys of the N.F.L., 
who have first dibs on Herschel Walker, re- 
portedly have sent him a Cowboys playing 
jersey with his favorite number, 34. Walker 
loyally declared, “I am going to stay with 
the U.S.F.L. until the last second has ticked 
off.” He added that he would, of course, “be 
honored to play for Dallas,” but then sug- 
gested, “I may choose to give up football.” 
Walker can afford to. “Mr. Trump,” he ex- 
plained, “has offered me a very good posi- 
tion in real estate.” —8y Ezra Bowen. Reported 
by Wayne Svoboda/New York 








Through the Wringer 


A Senate panel questions Rehnquist on race and his past 


TS questions about his civil rights 
views. Allegations that he tried to pre- 
vent minorities from being allowed to 
vote. Obscure yet embarrassing revela- 
tions about the deeds to his homes. A 
showdown with the White House about 
memos he wrote on the eve of Watergate 
Last week’s confirmation hearings 
must have seemed an _ all-too-familiar 
nightmare to William Rehnquist, Presi- 
dent Reagan's nominee to be Chief Jus- 
tice, who first went through this particular 
mill in 1971 when he was initially nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Court. Even with a 
redoubtable conservative ally, North Car- 
olina Republican Strom Thurmond, at the 
helm of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 


the rumpled and bemused Rehnquist suf- 
fered some turbulent moments at the 
hands of liberal Democratic committee 
members like Ted Kennedy and Joe Bi- 
den. Although the heated hearings were 
not expected to hurt Rehnquist's chances 
ofconfirmation as the 16th Chief Justice of 
the U.S. when the full Senate votes in Sep- 
tember, they raised some sticky questions 
about his sensitivity to racial issues 

Most damaging were the charges that 
in the early ‘60s Rehnquist intimidated 
black and Hispanic voters at polling 
places in Phoenix, where he was then a lo- 
cal Republican activist. by questioning 
their ability to read. Until 1964, it was le- 
gal in Arizona to challenge a person's 
right to vote on the grounds of illiteracy 
Ina 1971 letter to the Senate after his con- 
firmation hearings, Rehnquist stated cat- 
egorically that he had not “personally en- 
gaged in challenging the credentials of 
any voter.” This time around he was more 
circumspect. First he claimed that his 
function on Election Day was to provide 
egal advice to Republicans assigned the 
task of challenging voters’ credentials 
Then, peppering his testimony with “I 
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don’t recall’’s, he said he did not believe 
he had ever challenged any voter 

A far less benevolent picture of his ac- 
tivities emerged from the testimony of four 
new witnesses. Psychology Professor Syd- 
ney Smith, a Democratic poll watcher at 
the time, said that in the 60s he saw Rehn- 
quist go up to two black men at the polls 
and say to them, “You're not able to read, 
are you? You have no business being 
here.” San Francisco Attorney James 


Brosnahan, an Assistant U.S. Attorney in 
Phoenix in 1962, specifically contradicted 
Rehnquist's sworn testimony. Brosnahan 
recalled how he was summoned by pan- 
icky voters and officials to a precinct 
where Rehnquist was a challenger. Bros- 





nahan said he assumed that it was Rehn- 
quist’s “blanket” challenges of black and 
Hispanic voters that had led to the tense 
Situation though he had not personally 
seen Rehnquist challenge anyone. None- 
theless, he testified that Rehnquist’s con- 
duct “was designed to reduce the number 
of black and Hispanic voters by confron- 
tation and intimidation.” But Vincent 
Maggiore, then chairman of the Phoenix- 
area Democratic Party, said he had never 
heard any negative reports about Rehn- 
quist’s Election Day activities. “All of 
these things,” he said, “would have come 
through me.” 

On the personal side, the FBI discov- 
ered in a routine check that Rehnquist 
had bought two houses that were subject 
to discriminatory deed restrictions. The 
deed to his current summer home in 
Greensboro, Vt., which he bought in 1974, 
includes a clause barring sale of the house 
to “anyone of the Hebrew race.” The re- 
strictive clause was not part of the stan- 
dard printed document, but had been 
typed in specifically. Rehnquist never 
signed the deed and said he was only re- 


cently aware of the restriction’s existence 


Justice under the gun: caught in the congressional cross fire, Reagan’s nominee parries questions and defends his record 


He said he found the restriction “obnox- 
ious,” as well as unenforceable under a 
1948 Supreme Court ruling 

It was also disclosed that Rehnquist 
once owned another home, in Phoenix, 
whose deed included a covenant prohibit- 
ing transfer to anyone not of the “Cauca- 
sian race.” Rehnquist could not recall 
having seen the deed, which he never 
signed. In response to sharp questioning 
by Kennedy, Rehnquist characterized the 
terms of the deed as “very offensive.” 

Democrats on the committee tried to 
obtain a number of memos written by 
Rehnquist from 1969 to 1971, when he 
was head of the Justice Department's Of- 
fice of Legal Counsel. The position was a 
sensitive one during the Nixon era; Rehn- 
quist was writing on such subjects as civil 
liberties, government surveillance of radi- 
cal groups and wiretapping shortly before 
the Watergate scandal broke. The Rea- 





gan Administration refused to allow the 
committee to see the documents. citing 
executive privilege. Kennedy angrily 
characterized the refusal as “stonewall- 
ing, pure and simple.” By week’s end the 
Democrats did not have enough votes to 
subpoena the documents, but committee 
members continued to negotiate with the 
Justice Department for limited access 
Rehnquist’s Democratic opponents 
have focused on specific points, searching 
for outright personal misconduct. Their 
Opposition to Rehnquist, however, is basi- 
cally along ideological lines: he is the 
most ardent and consistent conservative 
on the court. Some scholars, including 
Harvard Law Professor Laurence Tribe, 
have urged a forthright challenge to ap- 
pointees on ideological grounds, as was of- 
ten the case in the 19th century. Today, 
however, the Senate tends to look for a 
smoking gun. Thus the Democrats have 
chosen to steer clear of an ideological bat- 
tle this time around, relying instead on 
digging into some distasteful but probably 
not disqualifying incidents in Rehnquist's 
past By Amy Wilentz. Reported by 


David Beckwith/Washington 
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Talking Turkey 


Foreigners learn the lingo 





he class came to order around a con- 

ference table in a room of Washing- 
ton’s National Museum of American Art. 
Pamela Monder, the teacher, ticked off 
some of the items to be worked on. “Vase- 
line” was one. “Cut your teeth” was an- 
other. Then there were “first come, first 
served” and “Dunkin’ Donuts” and. . . 

Dunkin’ Donuts? You betcha. The 
dozen students were caught up in a course 
on American lingo, an offering sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Resident Associate 
Program. Before their five weeks are up, 
those who enroll will study hundreds of 
words and phrases that are as easy as pie 
to the American on the street but off the 
wall to someone trained only in textbook 
English. Grass roots, for instance. And 
deejay. Far-out stuff like that. 

Though designed for foreigners, the 
course would be an eye-opener to most 
Americans, who rarely reflect on the 
quantity of slang and colloquialisms they 
use. Even the President talks about mak- 
ing some foreign government “say uncle” 
(an expression from the Irish anacol, 
meaning mercy). Non-slang can baffle by 
its seeming want of logic. Is a billboard a 
board on which you stick a bill? Jingle? 
“Ts that an Irish song?” a student asked. 
“What does it mean,” another wondered, 
“to kick ass?” 

The course concentrates on about 
1,000 colloquialisms drawn from both 
scholarly sources (Gary Goshgarian’s Ex- 
ploring Language) and popular ones 
(Rolling Stone). It covers such categories 
as media talk (show biz, glitz), govern- 
ment lingo (lame duck, on the stump), 
| business idioms (the fine print, three-mar- 
tini lunch) and cocktail patter (network- 
ing, finger food, breaking the ice). The fi- 
nal exam: a mock bash at which students 
will knock down real cocktails, press the 
flesh and chat up guests 

Students will have been taught by a va- 
riety of experts, including Congressional 
Aide Christophe Tulou from Delaware, 
who is aware that Americans soak up col- 
loquialisms by osmosis. “What we're do- 
ing,” says Tulou, “is consolidating the os- 
mosis process.” How’s that again? a 
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Pamela Monder passing the word 








Wrestling with colloquialisms. 
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Cries of the Heart 


e are talking now about the front porches where neighbors in small towns 
ebb and flow in the summer twilight, murmuring their joys, worries and loves. 

We are talking about young couples who want to marry in the weathered 
country churches built by their great-grandfathers a century ago—and about 
their parents who want to be buried there, where the wind whispers always. 

We are talking about children and ponies on the rise of the hill, going no- 
where and everywhere, beckoned by cumulus crags and a horizon forever. 

We are talking about kids who want to play fullback with the Tigers or the 
Bulldogs, just like their uncles did in 1953 when they won the conference. 

We are talking about people who want to give birth and grow and love and 
laugh and die, bonded and sustained by the soil, which is the oldest way of life 
Americans know. 

The farm economic crisis has become a rural crisis, and that has become a 
cultural crisis unique in our history. It is now beyond bank loans and Govern- 
ment subsidies. It is in people's hearts. 

Prosperous neighbors feel guilty. Bankrupt neighbors feel ashamed. Farmers 
who can afford new machines won't buy them, lest they embarrass friends. Ma- 
chinery dealers go broke. Bankers anguish and hesitate—and fail. 

The ugly scourge of old was drought and dust storms that tore the earth apart. 
And it is again this summer in the South. Yet that is temporary. The more men- 
acing scourge is verdant bounty as far as the eye can see in the nation’s midsec- 
tion and diminishing markets for the rich harvests. Dan Rather and his combat 
jacket have long ago left the hogpens to report on other worldly terrors, like the 
wedding of Andy and Fergie. Hollywood's Jessica Lange and Country are wilted 
memories. Farm foreclosures are too common to rate as pop drama any longer. 

The presidential hopefuls are arriving. They gorge on catastrophe. There is 
everybody to blame and no one responsible. Babbitt, Biden, Dole, Baker, Kemp, 
Bradley, Hart. They come like pallbearers in dark suits and white shirts and fur- 
rowed brows. It is plain that Iowa, uniquely distressed this summer because of its 
rural character (i.e., farms linked to small towns), will be the bloody ground on 
which the 1988 presidential nominations will be shaped. 

What to do? Iowa has written off Ronald Reagan, turned away from almost 
everybody else in Washington. “We're doing it ourselves,” insists Governor Terry 
Branstad. “We've gone beyond grieving,” says Richard Krumme, editor of Des 
Moines’s Successful Farming magazine. “There’s not one solution, there are 
100,000 solutions.”’ Iowa farmers are thinking about raising flowers, birdseed, lla- 
mas, snails and a few other items they never saw or tasted before. They pledge to 
work in factories, should anybody send one their way, better than the people in 
New Jersey and California. Adversity has fired them up again. 

The critical time is here. Can something that is old and beautiful and basic be 
saved by melding it with a lot that is new and brassy and unproven? The sociolo- 
gists, historians and anthropologists are lined up, looking over the shoulders of 
the politicians, because something terribly important in American history is hap- 
pening, and nobody knows how it is going to come out. 
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Bagging It 


Letters from the past 

















































A: the Liberty ship Caleb Strong 
steamed from Newport News, Va., to 
Algeria in the spring of 1944, the G.Ls 
aboard did what soldiers going to war al- 
ways do: they wrote a lot of letters home. 
Some of them never got there: to be exact, 
235 letters to 117 addresses in 34 states 
from 93 servicemen. For reasons that may 
never be known, this batch of V-mail 
wound up in an attic in Raleigh, N.C., in 
the house of an aunt of a serviceman. 
Mixed in with some old socks in an Army 
duffel bag, they were discovered in June 
by Michael Minguez, an exterminator, 
and turned over to Raleigh Postmaster 
Ross Garulski. Last week during a cere- 
mony at the Washington headquarters of 
the Postal Service, Postmaster General 
Albert Casey, himself a World War II vet- 
eran, was host to four of the surviving let- 
ter writers who had been located. “A most 
unusual affair,” observed Casey, as he re- 
turned letters to the four senders. 

It was rather like opening a time 
capsule. Raul Alvarez had written a love 
letter to his wartime sweetheart, Terry 
Espinosa of Los Angeles, that she never 
received. Last week she was there to read 
it aloud. “My dearest sweet,” it began, 
telling of how he used to “think of you 
and picture ourselves together again .. . I 
love you with all my heart and no one 
will ever come between us.” No one did. 
Married in 1950, they reared five chil- 
dren. Robert Kirsch, now 66, of North 
Huntingdon, Pa., was a radioman en 
route to his B-17 squadron in Foggia, Ita- 
ly. He wrote seven of the undelivered let- 
ters, two of which were to his parents, 
who are living in Florida. As he picked 
up his missives last week, he observed 
dryly, “If I had known that this was 
going to happen, I would have written 
more letters.” 

Postal officials, with the help of the 
Veterans Administration, will make an 
attempt to find all the letter writers. Be- 
cause they were servicemen, they will be 
easier to find than the addressees. So far, 
26 letters have been returned to eight vet- 
erans. Another has been forwarded to a 
deceased veteran’s son, who was easily lo- 
cated: he is John Bowles, a postmaster in 
the state of Washington. * 
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Son of the Sergeant York 


Unfazed by that fiasco, the Army has a new fad called FAAD 


y the time it was canceled last year, 

the Army’s proposed Sergeant York 
division air-defense (DIVAD) gun had be- 
come a symbol of a procurement process 
gone haywire. After the Pentagon spent 
$1.8 billion and ten years developing the 
tank-mounted, radar-guided gun, field 
tests showed that it had trouble hitting a 
hovering helicopter. The fiasco left the 
Army without a weapon to counter the 
Soviets’ high-performance aircraft and 
growing fleet of nimble helicopters. Some 
reformers urged the Army to consider 
simpler and more reliable weapons, per- 
haps a version of the existing Rapier or 
the Roland missile systems. But the Army 
decided otherwise. Enter FAAD (for for- 
ward-area air-defense system). 

In a pitch last week to a Pentagon re- 
view board, Army officials got prelimi- 
nary approval for a system far more elab- 
orate than the Sergeant York. Although 
the Army says it could build the FAAD sys- 
tem for $9.3 billion, critics argue that it 
would cost two or three times as much. 
The proposed FAAD is nothing less than 
an entire package of weapons to deal with 
enemy air power in the forward area of a 
land battle. “In place of a weapon,” ex- 
plains Army Lieut. Colonel Craig Mac 
Nab, “we're proposing a system.” 

FAAD would use heavy missiles on an 
armored chassis in conjunction with 
lighter missiles carried by trucks. In 
building the Sergeant York, the Army 
had trouble deciding whether to arm it 
with missiles or guns. This time it chose 
both. FAAD would also include 50-cal. 
guns on MI tanks and 25-mm cannons on 
Bradley infantry fighting vehicles. In the- 
ory, the elements would work together 
through a system of airborne and ground- 
based sensing devices. 

One promising component of the sys- 
tem, which the Army originally balked at 











including, is the so-called FOG-M (for 
fiber-optic guided missile), a ground- 
launched missile with a television camera 
in the nose. Steered toward its target by an 
operator who sees through a gossamer fi- 
ber-optic thread that spins out from be- 
hind as the missile flies, the weapon’s 6-Ib. 
warhead spells almost certain destruction 
to an enemy tank. 

According to Army Under Secretary 
James Ambrose, the Sergeant York illus- 
trated the point that “no single weapon 
could do the job alone.”” What concerns 
critics, however, is the complexity of the 
systems approach, which the Army is so 
proud of. Predicts an engineer with a ma- 
jor defense contractor: “FAAD is going to 
make the Sergeant York fiasco look like a 
Sunday picnic.” 

The Army, which has the worst pro- 
curement bureaucracy of all the services, 
still seems to design weapons by commit- 
tee, with every bell and whistle thrown 
into the conglomeration. Says Defense 
Consultant Steven Canby: “The Army 
simply doesn’t have the people who know 
something about technology. They put 
some infantry officer in charge of this 
program, when they need a technology 
expert.” 

There is no doubt that the Army 
needs a new battlefield air-defense sys- 
tem. The problem with FAAD, however, is 
that it could collapse under its own 
weight, leaving this critical need unmet. 
Army officials conceded to a House sub- 
committee early this year that the final 
price tag could be as high as $22 billion. 
Warns Oregon Republican Congressman 
Denny Smith: “The Army is going into a 
$20 billion swamp. The chances are good 
that it can spend billions and lose another 
decade, and still not have an effective air- 
defense weapon.” —By John S. DeMott. | 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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An Inmate and a Gentleman 





he midday sun blazes over a yard at 

the Mississippi State Penitentiary in 
Parchman. Enter three new arrivals in 
clean jump suits, their possessions bun- 
died in white sheets. The other inmates, 
skinheaded and clad in sweaty green 
jump suits, watch as prison officers in 
camouflage uniforms set upon the trio. 
“Can't you move any faster than 
that, son?” barks an officer, after or- 
dering the new men to unpack and 
then repack their belongings. One 
panicked inmate starts to respond. 
Snarls the officer: “You don’t ask me 
questions, son! Do you understand 
that?” “Yessir.” “I can’t hear you. 
Speak up, son!” “Yessir! Minutes 
later, the young men are sitting in 
straight-backed chairs having their 
hair mowed toa stubble. 

Welcome to Parchman’s “boot 
camp” prison. Officially known as 
the Regimented Inmate Discipline 
program, it is a paramilitary project 
designed to discourage young, first- 
time felons from pursuing a life of 
crime. Under constant harassment from 
prison officers, the participants are put 
through a regimen of grueling exercise 
and labor. After 90 days, the burglars, 
robbers and petty dope pushers are sup- 
posed to be transformed into confident, 

upstanding citizens. 
| “We would hope they find it a dis- 
tasteful experience,” says Parchman Su- 
perintendent Donald Cabana. “Distaste- 
ful enough that they don’t want to come 


Young felons are reformed at a prison “boot camp” 





back to prison.” Of the more than 300 fel- 
ons who have graduated from the 15- 
month-old program, only eight have re- 
turned to prison, a rate 35% lower than 
the normal return rate. Says Elzy Smith, a 
circuit-court judge who would rather sen- 
tence some first-time offenders to RID 
than grant them probation: “It’s the best 


A drill instructor leads miscreants in calisthenics 


thing to come down the pike since I’ve 
been on the bench.” 

For RID participants, the day starts at 
4:30 a.m. After calisthenics and breakfast, 
drill instructors inspect lockers while in- 
mates stand rigidly at attention. By 8 
o'clock, it is time for military maneuvers, 
conducted to the cadence of the drill in- 
structor. Sloppy performance is punish- 
able by an on-the-spot demand for push- 
ups. Most recruits are quick to comply, 








since they are being graded on physical 
training, response to authority and moti- 
vation. Low marks can result in an exten- 
sion of time in the program. 

Each participant undergoes “psycho- 
correctional therapy,” which includes lec- 
tures and discussions on fighting criminal 
behavior. Inmates listen to motivational 
tapes with titles like “Think Positive” and 
“Improving Relationships.” Psychologist 
Nanolla Yazdani leads spirited talks on 
psychology and decision making. “You 
have the guts to break the law,” he ad- 
. monishes. “I want you to have the 
6 guts to break your bad habits too.” 
* Says he: “The closest thing to what 
~ we do isa brain transplant.” 

Despite RID’s ominous under- 
tones of A Clockwork Orange, most 
inmates speak highly of the pro- 
gram. “I feel better about myself 
than I have since I was in the ser- 
vice,” says Russell Thomason, 22, 
who entered Parchman after violat- 
ing probation on a drug charge. 

Overcrowded prisons and the 
high cost of housing inmates are 
prompting more states to consider 
alternative types of sentencing like 
boot-camp prisons. Louisiana, South 
Carolina and possibly Michigan are 
planning similar programs. Oklahoma 
and Georgia within the past three years 
have opened camps as successful as the 
one in Parchman. Says David Jordan of 
the Georgia department of corrections 
“We tear them down, then build them up, 
we hope, with a sense of responsibility, re- 
spect for others and a work ethic—things 
most of them have never had in their 
lives.’ —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by Don 
Winbush/Parchman 





Battling over Pit Bulls 


| Ss hort, stocky and muscular, the pit bullterrier has a repu- 

tation for viciousness, so much so that Adventurer-Au- 

thor Jack London once characterized it as “clinging death.” 

Bred as a dogged fighter, the pit bull uses powerful jaws to 
grip and shake its victim until the flesh tears loose. 

Unfortunately some pit bulls have been unleashing that 


these breeds, it is difficult to define legally. A more successful 


technique for protecting the public may be to pass ordi- 
nances making owners of any dog responsible for harm in- 
flicted by their pets. 

Some estimates place the total number of pit bulls as 
high as 500,000. The continued popularity of dog fighting, 
which has been hard to stop even though it is a felony in 29 
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out in court. Judges usually find that because the term pit 
bull means any one of three breeds, as well as crosses with 





aggression on humans. As 18-month-old 
Claremont Brown lay by his mother’s feet 
in the backyard of a family friend’s home 
two weeks ago in Westminster, Calif., he 
was set upon by a pit bull. Dragging the 
child 20 feet before his mother could in- 
tervene, the dog mauled the baby’s face so 
badly that it may require years of plastic 
surgery to repair the damage. Earlier this 
summer, in Ramsay, Mich., a pit bull 
broke out of its owner’s yard and wan- 
dered into a neighbor's. There it pounced 
on Kyle Corullo, a 20-month-old, and 
thrashed him about like a stuffed toy. 
Kyle died of a broken neck before police 
arrived and shot the animal. 

As a result of such attacks, numerous 
USS. cities have tried to outlaw the breed. 
Most laws banning the pit bull get thrown 
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Handling a dog after an attack 


states, has helped create a booming mar- 
ket for the terriers. For some, a pit bull is a 
macho statement. Veterinarian David 
Dunn says, “A lot of people want them 
for the wrong reasons.” 

The dogs’ well-organized lovers assail 
all such criticism of their pets as unfair. 
They insist that the pit bull is a friendly 
animal whose behavior depends on how it 
is treated and trained. Says Robert Rush 
of the Los Angeles department of animal 
regulation: “It’s not a dog problem: it’s a 
people problem.” Contends Bill Leamer, 
an officer of Missouri's Sho-Me Pit Bull 
Club: “There’s no dog that has a bigger 
heart. You can just feel the love coming 
from this dog.” For those who have felt 
the pit bull’s teeth rather than its love, 
that is a difficult sentiment to accept. 
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hink of it. A blond and brazen newspa- 

per reporter makes her mark as a mer- 
ciless critic of Washington's Balzacian so- 
cial scene. She marries the boss, moves 
intoa mansion and becomes more ofa star 
than most of the characters she used to 
profile. After a few years, she writes her 
first novel, a steamy social satire and, of 
course, a sure best seller. It is the kind of 
dizzying ascent that Sally Quinn, the 
Washington Post's famous acid pen of 
the 70s, might have chronicled with flair. 
But she can’t: the reporter-turned-hostess- 
turned-novelist is Sally Quinn. 

Regrets Only, her first novel, high- 
lights a growing Washington phenome- 
non: reporters are no longer just ink- 
stained hacks who cover the capital's 
celebrities; they have become, in fiction 
and fact, stars in their own right. In a 
town where power and glory are as 
ephemeral as the jobs that confer them, 
top reporters who stay put can become the 
most enduring part of the celebrity elite. 
It is a theme of Sally Quinn’s novel—and 
of her life. 

Washington has long provided a fer- 
tile setting for satirical novels. The classic 
of the genre is Henry Adams’ Democracy, 
published in 1880, which bitingly por- 
trayed the social and political corruption 
of the time. This year has produced Chris- 
topher Buckley’s The White House Mess, 
a comedy about Administration intrigue, 
and John Ehrlichman’s The China Card, 
a thriller loosely based on the China poli- 
cy of his former boss President Nixon. 
Particularly since Watergate, journalists 
have attained star quality, becoming part 
of the panoply of fictional heroes and vil- 
lains. Indeed, Regrets Only hit Washing- 
ton at the same time as the movie version 
of Heartburn, Nora Ephron’s fictional- 
ized account of the breakup of her mar- 





Basking in the limelight: Quinn heads up Washington's new 
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of celebrity 


Stars in Their Own Write 


Sally Quinn skewers (and exemplifies) Washington's new elite 


riage to Watergate Sleuth Carl Bernstein. 

The settings of Regrets Only—a major 
Washington newsroom, high-powered 
dinner parties—are unmistakably Sally 
Quinn’s turf. Hostesses are grasping, Sen- 
ators calculating, and just about every- 
body randy. “It’s a novel about Washing- 
ton,” Quinn explains. “There are so many 
living and breathing clichés walking 
around this town that you sort of have to 
put them in.” An amorous Arab diplomat 
gives a blond reporter a Mercedes. Before 
the Shah fell, it was rumored that Ira- 
nian Ambassador Ardeshir Zahedi had 
offered Quinn one. “It never hap- 
pened, but some papers reported 
that it did,” says Quinn, “so I put 
it in the book.” 

Besides the conflicts between 
a handsome but hopelessly 
starchy President and his smol- 
dering wife Sadie, Quinn re- 
counts the passions and jealou- 
sies of Allison, an ambitious 
reporter, and her lover and pro- 
fessional rival Des, a blunt news- 
magazine bureau chief. “Jesus, I 
don’t know why I’m so horny all 
of a sudden,” Des says. “I guess 
nothing turns me on like a good 
story.” To Washingtonians, the 
two sound suspiciously like 
Quinn and her husband Ben 
Bradlee, the executive editor of 
the Washington Post and a for- 
mer Newsweek bureau chief. 
“Both Allison and Sadie are part- 
ly me,” Quinn confesses. “Some 
of Des is Ben, some isn’t.” 

Quinn had A-list sources for 
her research. Nancy Reagan’s 
former social secretary, Muffie 
Brandon, explained the intrica- 
cies of a White House state din- 
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>! dent’s wife could sneak out of her official 

















ner. At a party, Joan Mondale helped 
Quinn figure out how a sitting Vice Presi- 


residence for a tryst. Quinn then saun- 
tered over to a nonplussed Walter Mon- 
dale and announced, “Your wife just told 
me how she could have had an affair.” 

The temptation to read Regrets Only 
as a roman a clef is only natural when the 
author’s own well-publicized life has been 
as tempestuous as that of her fictional 
characters. Throughout the *70s, Quinn 
was a glamorous reporter in a town with 
little glitz and few female journalists. She 
had worked as a social secretary for the 
Algerian embassy before Bradlee hired 
her to cover parties for the Post. (When 
critics groused that she had no writing ex- 
perience, Bradlee replied, ‘“Nobody’s per- 
fect.”) Specializing in clever, stinging per- 
sonality pieces, she very quickly earned 
the nickname Poison Quinn. 

Her stories were avidly read; her ro- 
mance with Bradlee was just as closely 
followed. Around town, “Ben and Sally” 
became as identifiable a shorthand as 
“Charles and Di.” After they were mar- 
ried in 1978, Quinn left the Post, won a 
huge contract from Simon & Schuster for 
a novel, had a baby boy and learned the 
frustrations of being a Washington wife. 
“People would come to me and say, ‘Hi, 
Sally, how are things, where is Ben?’ ” she 
recalls. “All of a sudden, I didn’t have an 
identity of my own. On the place card I 
was Mrs. Ben Bradlee.” 

Reviews of Regrets have been mixed. 
The Washington Post's, assigned to an 
outside critic, complains that Quinn’s 
rather one-dimensional characters are as 
“stunningly flawless” as those of Judith 
Krantz and Sidney Sheldon but that her 
storytelling falls way short of either block- 
buster writer's. In Vanity Fair, Christo- 
pher Buckley says of Quinn’s sex-obsessed 
view of Washington, “All this 
doesn’t much remind me of the 
same town I live in and love.” 

But Buckley, who has been 
both a speechwriter for Vice 
President George Bush and a 
journalist, is well acquainted with 
the social role reporters play in 
the power elite they cover. “All 
Sally’s characters feel they are 
more important than the politi- 
cians,” he says. “And in a way, 
she is right: journalists here are 
more important.” Well, up to a 
point. It seemed so last month at 
a private Washington showing of 
Heartburn, where Quinn and 
Bradlee were the star guests. In 
the way that high life imitates 
low art, the screening resembled 
a party scene from Ephron’s 
screenplay or Quinn’s book. As 
the cream of Georgetown media 
elite swapped gossip and ate pas- 
ta, Quinn had the limelight, 
working the crowd like one of her 
fictional characters, or like the sub- 
ject of one of her old newspaper 
profiles. | —By Alessandra Stanley/ 
Washington 
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Brian Tribble after cocaine indictment 


Crossing Upa 
Coup d’Etat 


The man on the telephone 
identified himself as Tom 
Denley and said he was re- 
cruiting a force of mercenar- 
ies to stage a coup in Suri- 
name, a tiny (pop. 400,000) 
South American country that 
was formerly Dutch Guiana 
Each man, Denley said, 
would be paid $500 a week 
during the operation, plus 
a $1 million bonus if the 
coup succeeded. Unbeknown 
to Denley, the man on the 
other end of the line was an 
FBI agent 
Denley had shown the 
agent a contract with a myste- 
| rious Dutch organization, the 
Ansus-Foundation, to over- 
throw the Surinamese govern- 
ment. He and his henchmen 
apparently planned to pose as 
financiers interested in open- 
ing a bank and then kidnap 
several of the country’s leftist 
leaders. The FBI agent later 
| agreed to provide ten merce- 
naries along with various 
weapons and join up with the 
six soldiers of fortune recruit- 
ed by Denley. Last week FBI 
and Customs Service agents 
arrested 14 individuals, in- 
cluding Denley, a former U.S 
Customs officer. Agents found 
13 handguns, two semiauto- 
matic rifles, two shotguns and 
1,000 rounds of ammunition, 
as well as a Fodor's guide- 
book opened to the page on 
Suriname 





Cops and 
Robbers 


At first it sounded more like a 
high school prank than a so- 
phisticated criminal enter- 
prise. From 1976 to 1984, ac- 
cording to federal prosecutors, 
Massachusetts Police Officers 
Thomas Doherty and Gerald 
Clemente periodically filched 
police entrance and promo- 
tional examinations to raise 
the scores of people they fa- 
vored while lowering the 
marks of their enemies 

The two were apparently 
motivated by more than mis- 
chievousness. Authorities al- 
leged last week that the test 
scam was designed to place 


| certain officers in positions in 


which they could help cover up 
a racketeering operation that 
included drug dealing, robbery 
and involvement with orga- 
nized-crime figures. Last week 
a federal grand jury indicted 
Doherty, Clemente and eight 
other current or former Massa- 
chusetts lawmen who were al- 
legedly in on the scam 


NARCOTICS 


The Friends of 
Lenny Bias 


“This is Len Bias There's 
no way he can die. Seriously, 
sir, please come quick.” That 
was Brian Tribble’s desperate 
plea to a 911 operator as his 


The Veep on TV: “clear-cut” affirmation for Christ 
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Denley, left, and two henchmen 


friend, University of Maryland 
Basketball Star Len Bias, lay 
dying of cocaine intoxication 
in his dormitory on June 19. 
Last week Tribble surrendered 
to authorities after a grand jury 
indicted him on _ narcotics 
charges that included posses- 
sion of cocaine with intent to 
distribute the drug. Tribble, 24, 
a former Maryland junior-var- 
sity basketball player, is sus- 
pected of providing Bias with 
the coke that killed him. 

Also indicted were two 
teammates of Bias’ who were 
with the athlete when he col- 
lapsed: Terry Long, 22, and 
David Gregg, 20. They are ac- 
cused of cocaine possession 
and obstruction of justice, a 
charge stemming from au- 
thorities’ contention that the 
players removed drug para- 
phernalia from the dorm be- 
fore investigators arrived. 


POLITICS 
Bush Bears 
Witness 


The video will not play on 
MTV, but it is more curious 
than many that do. A Chris- 
tian television station in Clear- 
water, Fla., recently aired a 30- 
min. videotape made by Vice 
President and Presidential As- 
pirant George Bush, in which 
the lifelong Episcopalian at- 
tempts to answer the question 
of whether he is “born again.” 
Bush's careful response: “If 
it’s defined as do you accept 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour, 
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I'm a clear-cut affirmative to 


| that.” 


Bush made the video to 
placate the evangelical right 
wing of the Republican Party, 
which has insistently ques- 
tioned the depth of his conser- 
vatism and religious fervor 
The video may reflect an at- 
tempt by Bush to corral voters 
who are potential supporters 
of a_ presidential bid by 
Televangelist Pat Robertson. 


MISHAPS 


The Misguided 
Missile 


The Atlantic waters off the 
coast of Virginia would seem a 
safe enough sea-lane for an 
American tanker. But for a 
moment last week the crew of 
the 30,000-ton Western Sun 
must have wondered if they 
were in the Persian Gulf. 
Seemingly out of nowhere, an 
AIM-9 Sidewinder air-to-air 
missile blew a 244-ft. hole in 
the ship’s superstructure, For- 
tunately, the errant missile was 
not armed with its customary 
exploding warhead and missed 
the ship’s cargo of 26,000 bbl. 
of oil. The 9-ft. projectile was 
apparently launched during 
training maneuvers by an F-14 
fighter from the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Oceana, Va. While the 
Navy insists it had announced 
over marine radio that it would 
be conducting exercises in the 
area, a spokesman for Sun, the 
ship’s owner, said the captain 
heard no warning 
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MIDDLE EAST 


End of a 
Priest’s 
Ordeal 


At long last, Father 
Jenco comes home 
exhausted from his long ordeal and 


; looked far older than his 51 years. 


But Father Lawrence Martin Jenco man- 
aged to perform the necessary rituals with 
distinction last week as he made his way 
homeward after 564 days of captivity in 
Lebanon. His journey took him from Syr- 
ia to West Germany, then Rome, London 
and Washington, and finally Chicago and 
suburban Joliet, Ill. “Chicago is a windy 
city, and I want to feel that wind again,” 
he declared soon after his arrival at the 
big U.S. air base at Rhein-Main in Frank- 
furt, West Germany. At week's end, be- 
fore heading home to Joliet, he met in the 
Oval Office with President Reagan, who 
told him that his release was “an answer 
to a great many prayers.” 

Scarcely six days earlier, Father Jenco 
had been freed in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley 
by Islamic Jihad, the shadowy terrorist or- 
ganization that had kidnaped him in Beirut 
in January 1985. Now, suffering from heart 
disease and near exhaustion, he was eager 
to go home. But first, as he emphasized 
again and again throughout a week of al- 
most unbearable excitement and emotion, 
he had some urgent promises to keep. 

Father Jenco’s most joyous moment 
came on his second morning in West Ger- 
many, when he was reunited with eleven 
members of his family who had flown from 
the US. aboard an Air Force jet. When the 
priest entered the hospital room in which 
the group had gathered, his brother John 
later recalled, “we all sort of melted in our 
tracks. Then there was all this squeezing 
and crying.” John’s first words to his long- 
lost brother: “I love you, and please forgive 
me foranything that I have ever done wrong 
to you.” As they talked, the priest's relatives 
tried to make him laugh as they brought him 
up to date on family news. “When we're 
back in Chicago, we'll do everything we 
missed for almost two years—Christmas 
dinner, Thanksgiving, everything,” said 
John Jenco. “We're going to hide him. The 
press will not find him for a while.” 

Jenco’s release, like that of others be- 
fore him, highlighted the plight of the re- 
maining Western hostages in Lebanon. 





he frail, white-bearded priest was 











Freedom found: the former hostage shows the flag in West Germany 


Among them are three Americans still held | 


by the same group: Associated Press Corre- 
spondent Terry Anderson, 38, David Ja- 
cobsen, 55, director of the American Uni- 
versity Hospital in Beirut, and Thomas 
Sutherland, 55, the university's acting dean 
of agriculture. Another American hostage, 
William Buckley, 58, a U.S. embassy politi- 
cal officer, was reported 
slain by Shi‘ite extremists 
last October, but his death 
has not been confirmed. In 
addition to the Americans, 
there are seven Frenchmen, 
two Britons, an Irishman, a 
South Korean and an Ital- 
ian who are missing and be- 
lieved held by Islamic Jihad 
and other terrorist groups. 
Two men who had ur- 
gently sought the release of 
Jenco and the other hos- 
tages were among the first to 
telephone the priest in the 
Syrian capital of Damascus: 
Pope John Paul II and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Runcie. 
During his stopover there, Jenco also re- 
ceived a call from Vice President George 
Bush, who was in Frankfurt at the begin- 
ning of a ten-day trip to the Middle East. 
Bush had hoped to remain in West Germa- 
ny for Jenco’s arrival but in the end felt 
obliged to depart as scheduled for Israel. 
From the moment he reached Europe, 
Father Jenco seemed nervous and preoccu- 
pied with the horrors he had left behind. At 
one point he apologized to the press for re- 
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Consulting with the Pope 
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fusing to answer some questions, explaining 
that his silence was “a shout of fear and con- 
cern” for “my brothers still held hostage.” 
Honoring a promise to his former captors, 


| the priest released a seven-minute video- 


tape in which Jacobsen pleads with the 
Reagan Administration to work more ac- 
tively on the hostages’ behalf. Said Jacob- 
sen: “I'm very tired and 
frustrated. I'm very angry. 
Why won't the Government 
negotiate for our release?” 

The Shi'ite extremists 
; who are holding the three 
Americans are seeking the 
release of 17 of their kins- 
men and allies who are im- 
prisoned in Kuwait for 
bombing several buildings, 
including the French and 
American embassies in 
1983. The Administration's 
position: it will not negotiate 
with terrorists and will not 
ask Kuwait to do so. In any 
case, the Kuwaitis have said 
they would refuse any such request. 

As soon as he was able, Father Jenco 
left for Rome, London and Washington to 
deliver messages from his former captors to 
the Pope, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and President Reagan. He was determined 
to do this in person in order to leave no 
doubt whatever in his captors’ minds that 
he had kept his word, explained Terry 
Waite, the Archbishop's special envoy, who 
has visited Beirut three times in an effort to 
gain the hostages’ release. 
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Return of a native son: his release, said President Reagan, was “an answer to a great many prayers” 


Before taking off for Rome, Jenco told a 
crowd of well-wishers, “Terry, David, Tom 
and I prayed constantly, ‘I long to see the 
Lord and the land of the living.’ ” Then, in 
an extraordinary litany, Jenco addressed 
some of his former captors by name: “Haj, 
I'm on my way to see the Holy Father 
[about] what we discussed Said, I thank 
you for your last-minute counsel that I will 
need to be an ambitious person to sustain 
the final hours of release. Said, I pray noone 
else will have to be an ambitious person.” 
He also described “the small crucifix Ahab 
gave me” as “a great comfort during the fi- 


nal hours,” adding, “In the final minutes of | 


captivity with you, we also talked about our 
common belief in one God who is merciful 
and compassionate.” 

The kindly priest’s public account of his 
19-month captivity at times very nearly ob- 
scured the fact that it had been a dreadful 
ordeal. From the day he was abducted by 
eight men as he went about his duties as di- 
rector of Catholic Relief Services in Leba- 
non, he was kept in solitary confinement, 
blindfolded and chained by his ankle to a 
wall. After six months, he was put in a small 
room with Anderson, Jacobsen and Suther- 





land. Until his release last September, the 
Rev. Benjamin Weir, a Presbyterian mis- 


sionary, was also with them. The only cloth- 
ing the captives were given was two pairs of 
underwear apiece—one for wearing, the 
other for washing. Each man was allowed 
to use a toilet only once a day, though a uri- 
nal bottle was provided. Apparently fearing 
a rescue mission by the Syrians if not the 
Americans, the captors moved Jenco to sev- 
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en different locations, probably either in the 
slums of southern Beirut or in the Bekaa 
Valley. As a further precaution, the jailers 
never permitted the priest to see their faces 

Al various times, however, the terror- 
ists were given to small acts of kindness 
They found Jencoa Bible and rosary as well 
as a crucifix and did not interfere with the 
hostages’ prayers. They : 
never beat Jenco or al- UA 
tempted to brainwash him 
Occasionally the hostages — 
were even able to laugh with 
their Once, when 
one of them asked, “Is there 
anything you would like 
Father?” the priest replied, 
“A taxicab 

On the last day of his 
captivity, Jenco found him- 
self being driven through 
the Bekaa Valley. Bleary- 
eyed from a sleepless night 
he was suddenly abandoned 
by his captors, who told 
him, “Start walking,” then 
disappeared. His first uncertain 
seemed “like an eternity,” he said later, un- 
til he made contact with Lebanese police 
and was whisked across the border to the 
protection of Syrian authorities and U.S 
embassy officials in Damascus. It was there 


captors 


steps 


that he met Anderson’s sister, Peggy Say, of 


Batavia, N.Y., who had gone to the Middle 
East to see if she could do anything to help 
secure her brother's release 

Why had the extremists freed Father 
Jenco at this time? Because of his deterio- 





Chatting with the Archbishop 





rating health, said the kidnapers, who knew 
of his heart condition and an eye infection 
caused by his blindfolds and presumably 
would not have wanted to be held responsi- 
ble in the event of his death. William Casey 
director of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency, visited Damascus recently, but it 
was unclear whether this had anything to 
do with the priest’s release 
Jenco himself also spoke of 
the factor 
meaning the efforts of Terry 
Waite and other churchmen 
on behalf of the hostages 
The indefatigable Waite 
tight-lipped as always, said 
only that it was “not a coin 
cidence” that he was in the 
Middle East at the time 
Jenco was freed, and re- 
vealed that he planned to re- 
turn to Beirut shortly 

Still another influence 
may have been that of Syri 
an President Hafez Assad, 
who is believed anxious to 
improve his relations with the U.S. and to 
counteract his country’s reputation as a 
sponsor of terrorism. Assad has recently 
renewed his efforts to gain the release of 
the Western hostages. A month ago, the 
Syrian leader told a visiting California 
Congressman that Syria expected to have 
“some good news very soon.” One view 
dismissed by the Administration, is that 
Assad not only secured Jenco’s re- 
lease but timed it to coincide with Vice 
President Bush's trip to the 


“religious 





region 
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The Bush trip went reasonably well 
last week. With a personal film crew on 
hand to record his foreign policymaking, 
apparently to provide proof of his abilities 
when he runs for the presidency in 1988, 
the Vice President, wearing a dark blue 
skullcap, was photographed kissing Jerusa- 
lem’s Wailing Wall, visiting the Yad Va- 
shem memorial to the Holocaust, touring a 
kibbutz and chatting earnestly with Natan 
(formerly Anatoly) Shcharansky, the Jew- 
ish human rights activist released by the 
Soviet Union in February. 

Though Bush had hoped to visit Mo- 
rocco’s King Hassan II, who two weeks 
ago hosted a surprise meeting with Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, the Vice 
President was rebuffed. The Moroccan 
ruler apparently did not want to create 
the impression that his diplomatic initia- 
tive had been an American invention. In 
Jordan, Bush met with King Hussein, 
who earlier dismissed the Vice Presi- 
dent's call for a Hussein-Peres meeting. 

| Hussein had pointed out that Jordan’s 
long-standing policy is to reject such ne- 





of an international peace conference. 

Bush did not bring his film crew to Jor- 
dan, suggesting to some that he holds the 
potential Jordanian vote in the U.S. in low 


to reach Joliet at last, for a celebration 
and a reunion with some 45 more family 
members. 

Back in London, describing his feel- 


regard. Nonetheless, on arrival in Amman, | ings, Jenco had recalled taking his nieces 


Bush and his wife Barbara 
enjoyed a dinner with the 
King and his American- 
born wife, Queen Noor. 
Said a Bush aide: “They got 
along like back-porch 
neighbors.” After a sojourn 
at the King’s palace on the 
Gulf of Aqaba, Bush was 
scheduled to go on to Cairo 
for talks with Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak. 
In the meantime, Fa- 
ther Jenco proceeded to 
Rome for an audience with 
the Pope, to London for a 
meeting with Archbishop Runcie and on 
to Washington to see Reagan. He also 
carried messages for the families of the re- 
maining hostages, he said, though these 
were not so much letters as “messages 






Bush at the Wailing Wall 


and nephews three years 
ago to see the movie £.7., in 
which the ttle character 
keeps saying, “Home, 
home.” Said the priest gent- 
ly: “That’s what I want to 
do—I want to go home.” 
What he will do after that is 
anyone’s guess. His Servite 
Order announced last week 
i that he has actually been of- 
fered his old job as Catholic 
Relief Services director in 
Lebanon. “I would sort of 
doubt that Father Jenco 
will want to go back to Bei- 
rut,” an official of the order told the Chica- 
go Sun-Times. “But you never know. He is 
the type of person who might say, 
“ “Sure.” —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
Andreas Gutzeit/Frankfurt and Scott MacLeod/ 
Cairo 
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gotiations unless held within the context | from the heart.” On Saturday he was due 
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The Grisly Logic of Violence 


ne minute, the white Mercedes-Benz sat parked in the 

working-class neighborhood of Ain Rummaneh in 
Christian East Beirut. The next, 330 Ibs. of explosives hidden 
inside the vehicle went off in a mighty roar, totally demolish- 
ing the car and setting seven nearby apartment buildings 
ablaze. Thirty-two died and 140 were injured in the blast. 

Little more than a day later, on a busy street in the Bar- 
bir area of Muslim-dominated West Beirut, a gray Volks- 
wagen containing 165 Ibs. of explosives blew up in another 
deafening blast. The force devastated a shopping center of 20 
boutiques, set fire to dozens of cars and shattered the win- 
dows of Barbir Hospital. Though ambulances raced scream- 
ing to the scene, at least 25 people were killed and 170 
wounded. 

The attacks, the worst this year in the crumbling Leba- 
nese capital, accounted for almost half the country’s 123 car- 
bomb-related deaths since January. They underlined yet 
again the bloody logic of Beirut’s seemingly senseless cycle of 
sectarian vendettas. No groups claimed responsibility for the 
bombings, but Christian leaders promptly blamed the East 
Beirut atrocity on Muslims, charging that they were acting 
for the regime of Syrian President Hafez Assad. Across town 
in his West Beirut headquarters, Nabih Berri, the chief of the 
predominantly Shi'ite Amal militia, ascribed the Barbir 
bombing to Christian militiamen bent on revenge. More rad- 
ical Shi‘ites claimed that the Christian perpetrators were act- 
ing as “lackeys of Israel.” 

One day later, Berri, who is also Lebanon’s Minister of 
Justice, organized his own show of “justice,” though it bore 
no direct relation to either of last week’s explosions. Amal 
militiamen bound and blindfolded Mohieddin Saleh, 22, a 
Sunni Muslim they charged with trying to set off a car bomb 
three months earlier, then took him to a playground near the 
Rawdat Shahidain Cemetery. As a crowd of 1,000 looked on, 
Amal executioners stepped up to the prostrate Saleh and 
pumped seven machine-gun rounds into his face and body. 
The grisly execution tragically bore out the lament of Leba- 
nese Army Brigadier General Mohammed Haj as bodies 
were being pulled from the rubble in Barbir. “In this deadly 
game,” said Haj, “we are all victims and losers.” 
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First strike: sunlight permeates ruins in Christian Ain Rummaneh 
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A diay later: rescuers gesture over bombed-out car in Muslim Barbir 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Lashing Out at the West 








Botha rails as the U.S. and Britain edge closer to sanctions 


46 f we are forced until our backs are 

against the wall, we will have no al- 
ternative but to stand up in self-respect 
and say to the world: You won't force 
South Africans to commit national sui- 
cide. Leave South Africa to the South Af- 
ricans.” Just as South Africa’s black An- 
glican Archbishop-elect, Desmond Tutu, 
had told the West to “go to hell” the week 
before, now it was South Africa’s white 
President, P.W. Botha, saying virtually 
the same thing. The defiant stands on 
both sides of the embattled nation’s apart- 
heid clash focused on the same subject: 
sanctions. While Tutu had reacted angrily 
to Ronald Reagan’s attack on the whole 
notion of employing punitive measures 
against the Pretoria government, Botha 
was striking out at the mounting interna- 
tional determination to step up pressure 
against South Africa. 

Botha’s outburst was directed at Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
even though his government has been 
a holdout against the use of sanctions. 
Howe was winding up a futile week- 
long attempt to open a dialogue with 
the key players in South Africa's ra- 
cial conflict. Despite his good inten- 
tions, he had been rudely rebuffed 
by both sides. As Howe was leaving 
Pretoria, Botha held his bitter press 
conference. He dismissed all such 
mediating efforts as “direct interfer- 
ence in our internal affairs” and 
part of “this hysterical outcry of 
certain Western countries against 
South Africa.” 

Outwardly unshaken by the fail- 
ure of Howe’s mission, British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher intend- 
ed to hold her lonely line against 
meaningful sanctions at a three-day 
meeting of leaders of six Common- 
wealth members (Australia, Cana- 
da, India, the Bahamas, Zambia and 


Crocker and Howe in London: trying to buy more time 
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| Adefiant President at his press conference 








vate companies operating there. It would 
also stop airline service between the US. 
and South Africa and outlaw imports of 
coal and uranium from that nation. 

The proposed Senate sanctions would 
be lifted if South Africa agreed to release 
Nelson Mandela, the imprisoned black 
leader, and take at least three out of four 
other steps: lift the state of emergency, end 
the banning of political parties, repeal the | 
“group areas” act, which keeps blacks out 
of certain residential areas, and start nego- | 
tiations between white and black leaders 
in the country, The committee measure 
would require Reagan to report within six 
months on the extent of any violations of 
the existing international embargo on the 
sale of arms to South Africa. If evasions of 
the ban continued, U.S. military assis- 
tance to the offending nations could be 
stopped in twelve months. If there was no 
progress on dismantling apartheid in a 
year, the U.S. could extend its trade em- 
bargo to such South African exports as di- 
amonds, steel, food and textiles. 

Instead of going along with any trend 
toward banning textiles, the Administra- 
tion shot its South Africa policy in the foot 
again last week by announcing that it had 
reached an agreement with Pretoria to in- 
crease U.S. imports of South African tex- 
tiles by 4% a year. The unfortunate 
timing managed to outrage the ad- 
vocates of protectionist legislation in 
the depressed U.S. textile industry 
even as it angered supporters of 
sanctions. The mild-mannered Lu- 
gar called the textile deal “hard to 
believe.” Pennsylvania Congress- 
man William Gray termed it “luna- 
cy.” Protested Democratic Con- 
gressman Butler Derrick, of textile- 
producing South Carolina: “We're 
wrapping ourselves in the misery of 
that country’s black majority. It's 
downright idiotic.” 

That majority had new cause to 
complain about government prom- 
ises of reform. Blacks learned that 
Botha’s act on July 1 abolishing the 
pass laws that restrict the movement 
of blacks within the country did not 
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Zimbabwe). Arguing that sanctions 
will not work unless the industrial 
powers join in applying them, she hoped 
to buy time until at least mid-September, 
when foreign ministers of the European 
Community nations complete delibera- 


tions on the subject in Luxembourg. If | 


Britain remains out of step on sanctions 
then, Thatcher's Cabinet seems likely to 
split sharply on the matter. 

The Reagan Administration sent 
Chester Crocker, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, to London to as- 
sess the European movement on sanc- 
tions. Stunned by the adverse reaction to 
Reagan's speech, which failed to suggest 
any change in policy toward South Africa, 
the White House seemed ready to yield to 
the pressure for sanctions while trying to 
hold them to a minimum. It hopes to per- 
suade Congress that mild sanctions taken 


To some, the timing of the textile deal was “idiotic.” 


in concert with other nations would be 
more effective than harsher measures tak- 
en unilaterally by the US. 

Voting on straight party lines, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
| jected an attempt by Democrats to ap- 

prove a sweeping, near total trade embar- 
go on South Africa as passed by the 
House. But Republican Senators Charles 
Mathias of Maryland and Daniel Evans 
of Washington succeeded in persuading 
the committee and its chairman, Indiana 
Republican Richard Lugar, to ask the 
Senate to take tougher steps than even 
Lugar had proposed. By a vote of 15 to 2, 
the committee approved a bill that would 
ban all new investments in South Africa 
by U.S. companies and prevent any U.S. 





end restrictions on the 4 million blacks 
in South Africa who are technically 
residents of four tribal homelands that 
chose to become so-called independent 
states: Transkei, Ciskei, Bophuthatswana 
and Venda. Despite government pledges 
that they could be granted citizenship in 
both their homelands and South Africa, 
they are now treated as aliens who must ap- 
ply for residence and work permits whenev- 
er they move. Although the government 
promised not to enforce these alien require- 
ments while negotiations over dual citizen- 
ship continue, it could dosoatany time. The 
white-owned newspaper Business Day pro- 
tested this pullback from reform, declaring, 
“Those gullible folk who took President Bo- 
tha at his word and gave reform a chance 
have been tricked.” — By Ed Magnuson. | 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 





banks from making new loans to any pri- | Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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At an instruction center near the Honduran border, rebels learn to operate 60-mm mortar 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Freshening Winds of War 





While the Sandinistas gird for a showdown, the contras sit sit idle 


A: Nicaraguan President Daniel Orte- 
ga Saavedra made the rounds in New 
York City last week during an eight-day 
visit to the U.S., it was easy to forget that 
he is the man who just a month ago called 
Ronald Reagan “a new Hitler.” Instead, 
the seasoned comandante played the pol- 
ished politician, while he embarked on a 
campaign to win American hearts and 
minds. During meetings with political, 
church and press groups, he answered 
questions with some candor, trying, 
though not always successfully, to steer 
clear of revolutionary jargon. Appearing 
before the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, he appealed for U.N. endorsement of 
a recent World Court decision that called 
for Washington to stop supporting the 
contra rebels. “We do not want confronta- 
tion,” he declared. “Nicaragua is willing 
to engage immediately in negotiations 


with the U.S.” 


The Reagan Administra- 
tion was not impressed. Ver- 
non Walters, chief U.S. dele- 
gate to the U.N., called the 
offer for negotiations a “lie.” 
He charged that Nicaragua’s 
Sandinista regime was “lay- 
ing the groundwork for a 
one-party state.” His Nicara- 
guan counterpart, Nora As- 
torga in turn accused Walters 
of “repeating the same distor- 
tions and lies” in order to dis- 
guise an illegal U.S. policy of 
aggression. Walters coun- 
tered, “Is it a lie that the San- 
dinistas have sought to de- 
stroy the democratic labor 
movement? Is it a lie that the 
Sandinistas have sought to 





sector?” Within moments, Ortega’s ap- 
peal was forgotten, and the winds of war 
began to stir once more. 

Ever since the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives approved a $100 million pack- 
age of contra aid six weeks ago, those 
breezes have been freshening on both 
sides. In Nicaragua, warnings ofa Yanqui 
invasion have become louder than ever, 
and the Pacific port of Corinto has been 
bustling with new shipments of Soviet 
arms. U.S. intelligence estimates that 
by the end of November, Nicaragua's 
119,000-strong armed forces will have up 
to 60 Soviet armored helicopters. In Wash- 
ington, officials have said that as soon as 
the Senate approves the aid money, the CIA 
will resume operational control of the con- 
tra campaign, and the rebels will be 
equipped with antiaircraft missiles. “The 


war will be nastier than it’s ever been,” says 
What we're seeing is both 


a US. official. “* 





Nicaraguan troops queue up to board a Soviet-built Mi-8 armored helicopter 


&| sides gearing up for this new phase.” 
| infected by the war bug are the contras. 
| Army ratchet up their plans for what Or- 


| the rebels seem content to idle away the 








The only players who so far seem un- 
While the CIA and the Sandinista Popular 


tega warns may be “another Viet Nam,” 





hours in their Honduran camps. Two | 
weeks ago, contra military leaders, pack- 
ing showy chrome and gold-plated pistols, 
celebrated the reappearance of CIA offi- 
cials at rebel headquarters near the Hon- 
duran capital of Tegucigalpa. 

Although relieved that their CIA han- 
dlers are back, the contras show few signs 
of being prepared to meet the Sandinistas 
head on. Indeed, they seem obsessed with 
the poor performance of their troops. One 
described a recent mission in which a 400- 
member rebel task force crossed into Nic- 
aragua. “The moment the force hit the 
first villages and peasant farms,” he said, 
“our troops started to slip away.” Soon, he 
continued, almost all the rebels “had gone 
home to see their families.’ Weeks later, 
the deserters rejoined the force for the re- 
turn trip to Honduras. At the border, “the 
task force unloaded its magazines, shoot- 
ing al targets, at animals and in the air.” 
Returning with unspent ammunition 
would have been a sure sign that they had 
not engaged the enemy. 

Only twelve months ago, the same 
contra commanders talked with markedly 
more confidence. They then boasted that 
despite a cutoff of U.S. military aid, they 
had all the equipment and ammunition 
they needed. With 14,000 guerrillas inside 
Nicaragua, and 3,000 more poised along 
the Honduran border, Commander in 
Chief Enrique Bermudez predicted that 
the contras would soon “confront the San- 
dinistas with a major military, economic 
and political crisis.” 

Little of that has come to pass. True, 
the Sandinistas have had to commit at 
least 50% of their meager budget to de- 
fense. But while the contra ranks have 
swollen to perhaps 20,000, intelligence 
agencies estimate that 6,000 rebels are de- 
ployed inside Nicaragua. They are dis- 
missed by the Sandinista army as little 

. more than an irritant. “They 

= can't do us any harm,” says 
Sandinista Commander Ro- | 
berto Calderon. Last year 
even Bermudez claimed that 
the contras were faring better 
without the CIA. Now he says, 
“We are wailing for the agen- 
cy to help us carry on.” 

Can the CIA shake the | 
contras out of their malaise? 
Some members of the Ad- 
ministration have strong 
doubts. They point to the con- 
tras’ refusal to adopt small- 
scale guerrilla tactics suited 
to the mountainous Nicara- 
guan terrain. “Until I hear 
Bermudez start talking about 
breaking into small, mobile 
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crush Nicaragua’s private 


A well-equipped, well-disciplined force, hell-bent on quashing their foes. 


units,” says one State Depart- 
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ment official, “I'll remain skeptical about 
their chances.” 

Political unity also continues to elude 
the rebels. Last May, Washington pres- 
surec the contras’ three civilian leaders 
into announcing that they would share all 
decision making. Since then, Adolfo Ca- 
lero, the member of the trio with the clos- 
est ties to the CIA and the contra military, 
is rumored to have spurned the troika and 
struck out on his own. In May, rebels also 
promised to enforce a human rights code 
Last week a high-ranking contra told 
TIME that both Calero and Bermudez 
have decided to shut down the contras’ 
human rights office. “They fail to under- 
stand the importance of it,” he said 

The rebels, who have no air force to 
speak of, are intimidated by the Sandinis- 
tas’ sizable air-strike capability. More- 
over, they are outflanked by the Sandinis- 
tas’ quick-response counterinsurgency 
forces and beefed-up electronic intelli- 
gence-gathering capabilities, all under the 
watchful eyes of some 2,500 Soviet and 
East bloc advisers and technicians, as well 
as up to 8,000 Cuban military advisers. 
Still, it may be simply that the relative 
ease and safety of life in the Honduran 





An army soldier trains a youthful recruit 


camps has dampened the contras’ appe- 
tite for the guerrilla life. “The U.S. helped 
corrupt them by offering them better liv- 
ing conditions, free meals and freedom,” 
says a Honduran intelligence official 
“They lost the desire to fight.” 

The Sandinista army, by contrast, is 
hell-bent on quashing the contras. Wash- 
ington continues to warn that the Sandi- 
nistas may escalate the air war by intro- 
ducing Soviet-built MiG jet fighters to the 
region, a circumstance that could provoke 
direct U.S. military action. U'S. intelli- 
gence reports show that about two dozen 
Nicaraguan pilots are currently receiving 
flight training in the Soviet Union and 
Bulgaria. 

Realistically, the contras cannot be 
expected to bring down Central Ameri- 
ca’s largest and most powerful fighting 
machine anytime soon. “The question is 
not whether the contras can win,” says 
one US. official. “The real question is 
whether the contras can be a viable mili- 
tary force within Nicaragua.” U.S. offi- 
cials are already predicting that the con- 
tras will hit Congress for more aid a year 
from now. If they hope to get a hearing, 
they will have to prove that they are more 
than marauders. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira with Ortega and 
David Halevy/Tegucigalpa 
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“Opening the Way for Intervention” 


As part of a campaign to sway the U.S. debate on Nicaragua, President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra, 40, met last week with TIME editors in New York City. In a wide- 
ranging discussion, he assessed his country’s relations with other Central American 
countries, the Soviet Union and the U.S. Excerpts: 


On relations with the Soviet Union. Politically, we have relations of mutual re- 
spect and independence. The Soviet Union knows we have a government of polit- 
ical pluralism, a mixed economy and a stand of nonalignment. There has never 
been any insinuation that we should change our policies or make changes more 
along the lines of the Cuban or socialist model. 

Militarily, we are but one more country that is supplied by the Soviet Union 
It is not that we have any particular fondness for Soviet weapons. There is no So- 
viet military base in Nicaragua. There are no Soviet troops. We don’t have mili- 


tary maneuvers with the Soviets, 
and we are willing to put all of 
those facts in a treaty with the U.S. 
Economically, the Soviet contribu- 
lidn is substantive. But socialist co- 
operation and European coopera- 
tion pretty much balance. 


On the possibility of regional war. 
There are contra camps in Costa 
Rica and Honduras. The contra 
leadership wants to increase its op- 
erations in Costa Rica because it is 
aware of the political sensitivities 
of the southern border. The poten- 
tial for provoking an incident is 
much greater in Costa Rica than in 
Honduras because Costa Rica has 
more credibility. It has no army 
The pretext could be that Nicara- 
gua invaded Costa Rica or Hondu- 
ras, opening the way for a U‘S. in- 
tervention. 

In March we had a big anti- 
contra campaign in the south. We 











Ortega, with wife, flashes Vv sign in Brooklyn 


pushed them into Costa Rica. But in the north, we were confronted with re- 
inforcements coming from camps in Honduras to help contras inside Nicaragua 
Wecrossed ten miles into Honduras and wiped out a base there. Then we went in 
35 miles and hit their biggest base. These actions covered 15 days. When pressure 
from the U.S. was applied on the Honduran government, there was suddenly a 
Nicaraguan “invasion” of Honduras. President José Azcona told me he had in- 
formation that we were going to use helicopters, and if that were to happen, he 
would have to use the Honduran air force. I told him not to worry. He never said 
a word about the other fighting. It was not until there was tremendous pressure 
from Washington that the Honduran government began to go public. 


On relations within Central America. We held a 14-hour meeting of the five Pres- 
idents in May, with no one else present in the room. Azcona said that he told U.S. 
envoys that they should get the contras out of Honduras because they only caused 
him problems, and that they were getting nowhere in their military campaign 
He also asked Nicaragua to understand that he could not simply chase out the 
contras, because Honduras is reliant on the U.S. 

Now those currents that challenged U.S. policy in Central America, however 
meekly, have been severely weakened because there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the Central American capacity to resist U.S. pressure and congressional 
resistance. I felt confident that none of them want a war. But they feel bought. 


On plans to oppose a U.S. invasion. We couldn't defend ourselves from an air at- 
tack. The real fight would be when U.S. troops try to occupy the country. We 
would fight in the cities. We are not going to run back into the mountains. 


On Nicaragua's future. It's not going to be a Cuban model. We had elections five 
years after our triumph. We have not promoted state collectives. It will not be 
akin to Honduras or Argentina, where the governments are subject to military 


blackmail. The revolution is most like the Mexican Revolution when it started. 
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HUNGARY 


World | 


Building Freedoms 


Out of Defeat 


Janos Kddar has transformed his country 


he year was 1956. On Nov. 4, 
T 200,000 Soviet troops and hundreds 

of tanks stormed Hungary to crush a 
daring and bloody uprising, the most di- 
rect challenge to Moscow's postwar hege- 
mony over Eastern Europe before or 
since. Suicide squads lobbed Molotov 
cocktails, paving stones and sticks at the 
invaders. Hungarian patriots, some as 
young as 13, were cut down in hails of 
automatic gunfire. Their bodies were add- 
ed to piles of unburied corpses, dusted 
with lime, that littered the city. Soviet 
tanks blasted the fagades off downtown 
buildings trying to stop sniper fire from 
upper windows. In scarcely 
more than a week the 
Hungarian dream of inde- 
pendence was over. A pup- 
pet government headed by 
Janos Kadar, 44, set about 
“normalizing” the country 
through executions, show 
trials and brutal repres- 
sion. The purge made 
Kadar the most hated man 
in Hungary and won him 
the epithet the “Butcher of 
Budapest.” 

Three decades later the 
scene in Budapest could hardly be more 
changed. The streets once strewn with 
bodies are jammed with eager shoppers 
and gaudily garbed Western tourists. Na- 
tives and visitors alike stroll the elegant 
pedestrian mall on Vaci Street, past bou- 
tiques stuffed with designer fashions and 
electronics stores filled with imported ste- 
reos and home computers. Relaxing in 
glossy Vorosmarty Square, they may en- 
joy coffee and pastry at marble-fronted 
Gerbaud’s café. For dinner, they stop at 
well-appointed restaurants offering rich 
meals of pork and beef spiced with papri- 
ka, groaning dessert carts and good Hun- 
garian wines. By comparison with the rest 
of Eastern Europe, the life-style in Hun- 
gary can be very fine 

Over the years, a unique bargain has 
been struck between Hungarians and 
their leaders. In return for conceding So- 
viet domination of their country, Hungary 
has been granted special license to dabble 
n free markets and private initiative 
Dubbed “goulash Communism,” Hunga- 
ry’s balancing act between socialism and 


capitalism is Janos Kadar’s legacy to his 


by virtual acclamation 


country. In 30 years, his public image has 
come full circle. If open elections were 
held tomorrow, Kadar, at 74, would win 
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Hungary, though, is now at a cross- 
roads, preparing for the inevitable end of 
the Kadar era even as some of the bloom 


| has gone from its enviable economic 





Insurgents at the ready 








achievements. The economy. which dur- 
ing the 1970s grew at a robust 4.5% annu- 
al clip, is now slumping, widening the gap 
between affluent and less fortunate Hun- 
garians. Private and state-run companies 
are ringing up huge losses, and traditional 
export markets are shrinking. Says one 
Hungarian journalist: “The mood is more 
unsettled and apprehensive in this coun- 
try than at any time since 1956.” 

Toa remarkable extent, the history of 
Hungary since 1956 is the 
story of one man. Born ina 
rural town that is now part 
of Yugoslavia, Kadar was 
* the illegitimate child of 
a peasant woman. As a 
youth, he made his way to 
Budapest and was trained 
as a typewriter mechanic. 
When the city erupted in 
1930 in bloody workers’ ri- 
ots protesting unemploy- 
ment, Kadar took part in 
the fighting. The next year 
he joined the Federation of 
Young Communist Workers. In 1942, 
with Hungary under Nazi occupation, 
Kadar was jailed. In 1949, after the 
Communists had come to power, he be- 
came Interior Minister. But he quickly 
fell from favor and spent two more years 
in prison 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, Kadar 
was released and rehabilitated. He was 
first secretary of the Communist Party in 
1956, just before Prime Minister Imre 
Nagy announced Hungary’s withdrawal 
from the Warsaw Pact. The Soviet inva- 
sion forced Kadar, a consummate prag- 
matist, to a fateful decision: he defected to 
the Soviet side and returned as the head of 
a new, Soviet-sponsored regime. 

From the beginning, Kadar knew the 
course he wanted to follow. One of his first 
moves after taking office was to call in 
Hungary’s leading economists. In strict 
secrecy, he asked for a politically possible 
alternative to the suffocating central plan- 
ning and collectivism that Stalin had im- 
posed on Eastern Europe. The experts’ so- 
lution: an economy driven by Western- 
style market forces but couched in the 
language and trappings of socialism 
Kadar shelved the proposal, believing 
that it was too radical. But in 1968 he in- 
troduced, in slightly revised form, the in- 











The lure of profit: brimming produce stand: 


novations and reforms that had been pro- 
posed twelve years earlier 
Known as the New Economic Mech- 
anism, the program shifted a measure of 
| economic decision making away from the 
| state. Factory managers gota larger say in 
| what they produced. Entrepreneurs were 
encouraged to open small businesses. 
Farmers were allowed to sell crops on 
the open market. Without challenging 
Moscow directly, the ambitious reforms 
freed Hungary from many of the stifling 
restrictions that are built into Soviet-style 
economies 
Today the experiment is seen as a 
masterstroke. While Hungary's private 
sector accounts for no more than 5% of 
the total work force, it generates an esti- 
mated 15% to 20% of the nation’s GNP 
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moonlighters, but Hungarians are free to 
take a second job or work for themselves. 
Farmers have also responded to the lure 
of profit. Hungary is free of the perennial 
food shortages that plague Rumania. It is 
the only net food exporter in the Warsaw 
Pact, though crop sales were interrupted 
this year by the Chernobyl nuclear acci- 
dent in the Soviet Union. 

Hungarians enjoy broad personal 
freedoms, so long as they do not cross the 
line of outright political dissent. With a 
few exceptions, they can travel freely to 
the West. Hungary stopped jamming 
Western radio broadcasts in 1964; TV 
viewers regularly tune in to Vienna pro- 
| gramming. In addition, the country has 
| more than 1,500 magazines and newspa- 

pers, most of them free of direct govern- 
ment control 
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In return for not making political waves, most Hungarians enjoy a com’ 









C 4a 
fortable existence 


Even politics has been touched by re- 
form, though not enough to arouse Soviet 
concern. In last year’s elections for the na- 
tional parliament, at least two party-ap- 
proved candidates vied for each seat. Notes 
an economist: “In the Warsaw Pact, we are 
the happiest tent in the camp.” 

But that self-satisfaction is now seri- 
ously threatened. In the first flush of suc- 
cess, Kadar allowed firms to invest in 
expensive Western technology. Gross for- 
eign debt has mushroomed to $11 billion, 
which represents the highest per capita fig- 
ure in Eastern Europe. Meanwhile, Hun- 
garian textiles and manufactured products, 
though still cheap by U.S. and West Euro- 
pean standards, have been undercut by a 
flood of low-priced goods from the Far 
East. Result: the first half of 1986 alone 


| produced a $300 million trade deficit. 


Banta/Budapest 


Alarmed at the political implications 
of a sputtering economy, Kadar as far 
back as 1979 put a brake on imports, in- 


| cluding technology. But that left key in- 
| dustries without necessary new equip- 


ment. And consumers resisted efforts to 
limit foreign luxury goods. 

On a human level, many Hungarians 
have proved unable to handle the pres- 
sures that go with the freedom to succeed 
or fail. An estimated 15% of the work 
force takes sedatives on the job. A survey 
published in March concluded that half of 
all workers have trouble falling asleep at 
night as a result of financial worries. By 
1980, one-third of the men eligible for 
military service had been rejected because 
of neuroses. Hungary traditionally has 
had a high suicide rate; it now leads the 
world with 43.5 self-inflicted deaths per 
100,000 people, one-third more than run- 
ner-up Denmark. 

While Kadar was cannily construct- 
ing Hungary's halfway-house economy, 
he scrupulously followed the Soviet line in 
matters of foreign policy. Hungarian 
troops took part in the 1968 Warsaw Pact 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, and its ath- 
letes joined the Soviet-led boycott of the 
1984 Summer Olympics. When Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev visited Buda- 
pest in June for a Warsaw Pact summit, 
Kadar guided him through the streets, 
greeting curious crowds with hearty 
smiles. 


adar has also managed to maintain 
K cordial ties with the West. Says one 

Reagan Administration official: 
“Relations with Hungary are by far the 
best in the Soviet bloc. There are virtually 
no contentious issues.” 

The guessing about who will succeed 
Kadar is Budapest's premier parlor game, 
encouraged by Kadar himself, who like 
any astute manager knows that prema- 
turely designating a successor causes 
nothing but trouble for both boss and heir. 
Karoly Németh, 63, is his second in com- 
mand in the party hierarchy and presum- 
ably a contender, though Kadar slyly en- 
joys appearances that deceive. Other 
possible candidates: Ferenc Havasi, 57, a 
chief economic official, who is said to be- 
lieve that unemployment should be offi- 
cially recognized; Karoly Grosz, 57, a 
Kadar disciple; Propaganda Boss Janos 
Berecz, 57; and Foreign Affairs Specialist 
Matyas Sziirés, 52. 

Hungary’s next leader will be shad- 
owed and overshadowed by the larger- 
than-life legacy of Janos Kadar. In one 
of the great twists of modern history, the 
onetime Butcher of Budapest has emerged 
as the outstanding Hungarian figure of 
the 20th century. Asserts one top party 
official: “We expect that the Kadar era 
as an idea will continue even after he has 
left power.” So does Kadar, who puts his 
trust in the popularity of what he has 
accomplished, a remarkable tribute to 
himself and his countrymen and the free- 
doms built out of that total defeat 30 years 
ago. —By John Moody. Reported by Kenneth W. 
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_ An Interview with Kadar 








A Communist who does it his way candidly assesses his aims and achievements 


His hands tremble slightly now, and the flesh around his eyes 
makes them seem smailer than they really are, heightening an oc- 
casional glare, muffling his frequent shy smiles. Yet Janos Kadar 
still displays the same unexpected charm and cool canniness that 
have helped make the onetime typewriter mechanic the boldest and 
most beloved leader in Eastern Europe. Wearing a tailored gray 
suit and a wine-red silk tie, Kadér chain-smoked Symphonia cig- 
arettes while talking for two hours with a group of TIME visitors in 





his office in Budapest's Central Committee headquarters. Any ini- 
tial reserve that the General Secretary displayed quickly vanished. 
Present at Kadar’s first interview with a U.S. publication in two 
decades were TIME Managing Editor Jason McManus, Chief of 
Correspondents Henry Muller, Deputy Chief B. William Mader, 
and Eastern Europe Bureau Chief Kenneth W. Banta. Excerpts 
from the session, which consisted of answers to written questions 
followed by a lively, give-and-take discussion 





Q. Under your leadership Hungary 
has been more successful eco- 
nomically than most other Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance 
[Comecon] bloc members. How do 
you explain this performance? 


A. In my view there are both com- 
mon characteristics and particular- 
ities in the development of mem- 
bers of the bloc. Since their en- 
dowments are different, I can see 
no reason for the economic results 
of the individual countries being 
compared superficially—and even 
less for their being contrasted 

As for the Hungarian economy, 
I think we are pursuing a policy 
whose main lines have been justi- 
fied by practice. An important fac- 
tor is that we are a small country of 
10 million people, requiring large 
imports of raw materials and ener- 
gy. Asa result we are heavily influ- 
enced by the state of the world 
economy. That is reflected in our 
vigorous economic growth from 
1960 to 1975, and, later, a slow- 
down in the rate of development 

We do not underestimate our 
problems. We have not yet found 
the formula for a more effective and 
lasting improvement of the economy. We 
are not applying the results of science rap- 
idly enough. Some of our products are not 
competitive enough, and the organization 
of work leaves much to be desired 

Still, an indication of our overall! suc- 
cess is that since 1960 industrial produc- 
tion has increased more than 34 times, 
agricultural production has nearly dou- 
bled and national income has nearly tre- 
bled. That we have held ground, particu- 
larly in the past five years, is, I think, of 
no less significance. In the past few years 
we have stood the test of unfavorable in- 
ternational economic conditions, halted 
the process of accumulating debts, pre- 
served the country’s solvency, and even 
slightly improved upon our achieve- 
ments. It proves that the political and 
economic foundations of our society are 
firm. When accounting for these 
results, I should like to lay particu- 
lar emphasis on the fact that our peo- 


ple feel this country belongs to them. 

To sum up, let me say that in the past 
four decades we have built a new country 
here along the Danube and Tisza rivers, 
namely socialist Hungary, whose people 
are incomparably better off both materi- 
ally and culturally than ever before and 
enjoy more extensive rights and greater 
freedom and democracy than at any other 
time during their long history 


Q. The Hungarian economy now appears 
to be facing some problems familiar to 
the West, including a slowdown in 
growth, inflation and the threat of unem- 
ployment. How do you plan to deal with 
these problems? 


A. In some respects, there are similarities 
In the past few years we had to reduce our 
rate of growth temporarily, due to weak- 
ness in the world economy and the need 
to improve the stability of our own econo- 
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my. But in the five-year plan that 
began this year, we would like to 
achieve an annual GNP growth rate 
of 3%. This rate would enable us to 
continue necessary restructuring of 
the economy, to upgrade technol- 
ogy, and to raise the living standard 
while reducing the rate of inflation 
Unemployment, a serious problem 
for Western countries, is unknown 
in Hungary. 


Q. How do you view relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Hungary? In 
what areas is an improvement nec- 
essary and possible? 


A. In the past two decades joint ef- 
forts have gradually removed the 
obstacles to good relations. Despite 
the differences in social systems 
and the great geographical dis- 
lance, we can further strengthen 
the ties. A major contribution to 
this would be an end to all trade 
barriers between our two countries, 
and long-term assurance of most- 
favored-nation treatment 





Q. There have been indications 
that Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev wants to draw his East Euro- 
pean allies economically and politically 
nearer to the Soviet Union. What is your 
reaction to this idea? What is the impor- 
tance and the future of Hungary's close 
ties with the West? 


A. As you know, Hungary is a member of 
the Warsaw Pact and Comecon, groups of 
independent socialist countries. For them 
the main issue is improving their existing 


| Cooperation, and not to set up the dilemma 


of “drawing nearer” or “increasing the dis- 
tance.” Mikhail Gorbachev spoke about 
our cooperation in that spirit at his 27th | 
Party Congress and in other statements. 
That cooperation, however, does not 
mean seclusion from the rest of the world 
Hungary today exports to 143 and im- 
ports from 103 countries. Many years of 
observation indicate that the stronger the 
economic cooperation between socialist 
and capitalist countries, the firmer are the 
foundations for building their political re- 
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lations. The converse is also true: when 
the political atmosphere is improving, 
economic cooperation is encouraged. This 
is obviously not a one-way street. Politi- 
cians of the capitalist countries have 
pointed out themselves the advantage of 
cooperating with socialist countries, in- 
cluding additional employment and mar- 
keting opportunities 


Q. Gorbachev's style of leadership has 
led to the replacement of many top party 
officials in the Soviet Union, especially 
of the older generation. How do you view 
this development? 


A. That is an internal affair of the Soviet 
party and the Soviet Union. Of course, the 
the 


personal factor always influences 
making of a policy. For us Hungar- 

ians, it is the main political line of 

the Soviet Union that chiefly mat- 

ters. The leadership of our party 

welcomed without reservations the 

important decisions made at the 

27th Congress earlier this year be- 

cause they point in the same direc- 

tion as our own endeavors 


Kaddar passed a signed copy of his 
written answers across the table. The 
General Secretary then lit a cigarette 
and leaned toward his visitors. “Now,” 
he said, “I am at your disposal.” 


Q. If you had to choose just one 
achievement of the past 30 years 
that you would most like to be re- 
membered for, what would it be? 


A. I usually do not think about that, 
but if you ask me, two things come 
to mind. The first is not high poli- 
tics, but a personal matter. When I 
was a young man I became a Com- 
munist at a time when they did not 
hand out awards for it. I joined the 
underground and the party because 
of my conviction. I believed in that 
ideal, but it was not certain I would 
live to see the ideal come true. Now 
I can say I have lived to that point, 
to the birth of a new Hungary 

The second relates to the very grave 
and difficult period that occurred in Hun- 
gary in 1956. It was a situation in which I 
felt I had to take a strong stand, to assume 
an important position. There were others 
who could have done the job, but it fell to 
me. I did not seek it 

At that time Hungary was in the fore- 
front of international interest for a num- 
ber of reasons. My purpose was to remove 
Hungary from the front pages, and gradu- 
ally we succeeded. For my actions in those 
days I was widely denounced, especially 
in the West. I was called all kinds of un- 
pleasant names. But we were able to put 
an end to a very bloody series of events 
that could have led to civil war. Things 
became normal and gradually another fa- 
vorable approach emerged with regard to 
our country. This was due, among other 
things, to our efforts to avoid ready-made 
solutions, trying to see the world as it is. 
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Q. Gorbachev was here for a visit before 


the Warsaw Pact summit in Budapest | 
two months ago. Did he come to teach or 


to learn? 


A. At meetings of this kind, teachers and 
students do not negotiate. Of course there 
is an exchange of experiences, but it is im- 
possible to apply those in a pattern-like 
manner. I think that many things we do 
in this country Gorbachev cannot accept, 
which is quite understandable. The condi- 
tions and possibilities of the Soviet Union 
are quite different from ours. I can defi- 
nitely say the Soviets understand and ap- 
preciate that we search for new solutions 
to present problems. I would like to single 
out our system of economic management, 
which I would describe as a socialist | 


44For my actions in those 


days | was widely 


denounced. But we were 


able to put an end toa 
very bloody series of 
events that could have 


tedto civil war.99 





1956: freedom fighters in Budapest during revolution 


planned economy that pays attention to 
the market. Our system has been operat- 
ing for 18 years, and that indicates it is a 
realistic system. We have reorganized our 
agriculture completely in a way that has 
been accepted by the farmers. We do not 
interfere in how cooperatives are run 
How should I know, for example, who 
should be leading a cooperative? They 
choose their own managers and decide 
what they should produce. The results are | 
tangible, this is undeniable 





Q. In 30 years in power you seem to have 
avoided creating a cult of personality. 


Was this a deliberate strategy or simply | 
| the unintended result of your own per- 


sonal style and instincts? 


A. I have never been interested in rank 
and to a certain extent even in popularity 
In my view, anyone who thinks he creates 
history is stupid. Everyone should attend 


to the job at hand. If it becomes a part of 
history, so be it 

I have always stuck to my positions, 
and I have always paid the necessary 
price. To be on good terms with the world, 
you must have a good and clear con- 
science. Ordinary men do not spend a lot 
of time looking at themselves in the mir- 
ror. But it is important that when you do 
look in the mirror, you should not feel 
ashamed 


Q. What is your concept of democracy 
under socialism? 


A. Democracy is an essence of our political 
system, which means that it is a serious 
matter. We wish to strengthen the demo- 
cratic features of Hungary without chang- 
ing the basic structures. It is a sad but 
historic fact that Hungary has had no 
considerable traditions of democra- 
cy. The development of democracy is 
a manifold task. Just to give you an 
example, I would mention the trade 
unions, which are not independent 
but autonomous. We take that seri- 
ously. We do not pass resolutions that 
are binding on the unions. Instead, 
we feel it is up to party members in 
the unions to convince the people 
there by argument, and it is a princi- 
ple we maintain 
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Q. What guarantee is there that the 
achievements of the past 30 years 
can be preserved in the future? 


A. I believe the Hungarian public 
appreciates the achievements of the 
past 30 years, that there is law-and- 
order, that everyone who wants to 
work can, that the living standards 
have improved. People are aware of 
this. They do not talk about it every 
day—instead, they set claims for 
what they miss. This is understand- 
able. But if people see our achieve- 
ments are in danger, they will de- 
fend them 


Q. Has it been decided who will be 


| your successor? 


A. The succession question is, of course, 
interesting, but I am not interested in 
dealing with the question. I believe that 
more important than the personal issue is 
that when I leave this job there will be no 
change in the main line of policy. I am 
deeply convinced about this. There are 
several guarantees. Among them the most 
important is the fact that our present poli- 
cies have been shaped in open political 
activity, with masses of people involved 
As for the personal factor, I have al- 
ways stood for broad autonomy for people 
in key positions who are my close asso- 
ciates. Under our system we take collec- 
tive decisions, but the implementation of 
those decisions is the responsibility of the 
individual. So I am not too concerned 


about the succession. In a sense, you 

know, there is always a successor. Even in 

1956 there was one a 
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If you smoke... 


Some useful information for those who want 
to smoke ultra low tar. 


Because times and tastes change, and 
because of claims and counter-claims, we, 
the makers of CARLTON, present these 
few facts to you: 


In 1964, CARLTON first recognized the 
desire of some smokers to know the tar and 
nicotine content of the cigarettes they were 
smoking. CARLTON became the first 
brand to put these figures right on the pack. 
During the next 20 years CARLTON intro- 
duced a whole range of products, including 
the lowest in tar of all brands, the lowest 
menthol, and the lowest 120’s. 


In the last 21 reports issued by the U.S. 
Government, no cigarette has tested lower 
than CARLTON. In the latest such report, 
CARLTON Box King was reported as less 
than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine. 

As you read through this statement, from 
CARLTON, you will see how CARLTON 
compares to other low tar products. For 
example: 


| | Carlton 
‘| 1008 





Vantage 
Ultra Lights 
100°s 
5 mg. tar 


0.5 mg. nic. 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


And if you're a Merit smoker, it might 
interest you to know that Merit Ultra Lights 
100’s have 5 mg. tar, 0.4 mg. nic vs 
CARLTON Box 100’s at 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. 
nic. And the comparisons continue. 


MERIT 


yr | 


| 

| See 
Merit 

Ultra Lights 
100's 

5 mg. tar 


0.4 mg. nic. 


CARLTON 100's Box 
Carlton King 

Kent Ill Kings 

Now 100's 

Kent Ill 100's 


Benson & Hedges 
Ultra Lights 


True King Size 
Camel Lights 

Merit King Size 

Kent Golden Lights 
Vantage Kings 
Marlboro Lights 
Marlboro Lights 100's 
Benson & Hedges 100's] 16 mg. 


Carlton 
100°s Box 
1 mg. tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 





























Our point is simply this. If you are inter- 
ested in the tar content of your cigarette, 
you should compare the tar content of your 
cigarette vs CARLTON. If you are inter- 
ested in the lowest... 


LATEST 
U.S. GOV'T 
REPORT 
CONFIRMS: 


no brand lower than Carlton 
Box King—less than 0.5 
mg. tar 0.05 mg. nic. 


CARLTON 
IS LOWEST 


Box King—lowest of all 
brands—less than 
0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. 
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Carlton 


..- There’s a Carlton for you. Carlton Box 
King (less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic); 
Carlton 100’s Box, 100’s menthol Box and 
menthol King (less than | mg. tar, 0.1 mg. 
nic); Carlton King Soft Pack (Img. tar, 0.2 
mg. nic); Carlton 100’s Soft Pack and 100’s 
menthol Soft Pack (5 mg. tar, 0.5 mg. nic); 
Carlton Slims and Slims menthol (6 mg. tar, 
0.6 mg. nic); Carlton 120’s and 120’s men- 
thol (7 mg. tar, 0.7 mg. nic). 





Box and 100's Box Menthol: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; 
Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 

100's Soft Pack and 100's Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 

120's: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85. 
Slims: 6 mg. “tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SOVIET UNION 


Overtures 
From Moscow 


Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev was full of promises last 
week. At a speech in Vladivos- 
tok, he pledged to withdraw six 
Soviet regiments, amounting to 
some 8,000 troops, from Af- 
ghanistan by the end of the 
year. He cited his offer as proof 
that Moscow is “striving to 
speed political settlement” in 
the torn country, which the So- 
viets invaded in 1979 

But after reading the fine 
print in Gorbachev's offer, 
Western military analysts 
pooh-poohed it. Noting that 
three of the six regiments were 
antiaircraft units, they pointed 
out that Afghanistan's muja- 
hedin resistance fighters lack 
an air force. Gorbachev's list 
also included an armored regi- 
ment not suited for the moun- 
tainous terrain where most of 
| the fighting is taking place 
In Islamabad, Resistance 
Leader Sibghatullah Mujad- 
dadi asked, “How many years 
will it take for the withdrawal 
of all the 120,000 Soviet troops 
if pullback of 8,000 is going to 
take six months?” 

In the same speech, Gor- 
bachev dangled the prospect of 
another kind of troop reduc- 
tion. To help create an “atmo- 
sphere of good neighborliness” 
with China, he said, the Soviets 
were considering a “substan- 
tial” withdrawal of troops from 
| Mongolia and are willing to 
discuss joint force reductions 
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Dressed up: military look-alikes in West Berlin 
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Ejected: an unappreciated community 


along the Sino-Soviet frontier 

The goodwill gestures ex- 
tended all the way to Wash- 
ington. Soviet and US. offi- 
cials agreed that Secretary of 
State George Shultz and Sovi- 
et Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze would meet in 
September to begin planning 
a second Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit 


Expelling a 
Black Sect 


“Like any other country, we 
expel illegal aliens.” So said 
Yitzhak Agassi, an official in 
Israel’s Interior Ministry, of 
the ministry's plan to kick out 
46 American-born members of 
the Black Hebrew sect for 
overstaying their visas 

Since 1969, more than 
1.200 members of the Black 
Hebrews, led by former Chica- 
go Bus Driver Ben-Ami Car- 
ter, 41, have traveled from the 
US. to settle in Israel. Al- 
though they reject Jewish reli- 
gious law and rabbinical au- 
thority, they claim to be 
descended from ancient He- 
brew tribes and thus entitled to 
live in Israel. Afler studying 
the matter, Israel’s Chief Rab- 
binate concluded that it could 
not substantiate their claim for 
residency. The group asked Is- 
rael’s Supreme Court to block 
the government's expulsion or- 
der, but last week the court 
ruled that the government had 
acted lawfully 


BOLIVIA 


Bust First, 
Crash Later 


The joint U.S.-Bolivian drug 
raids uncovered no big stashes 
of cocaine, but the landing of 
American troops apparently 
panicked traders in Bolivia’s 
volatile coca market. In a price 
crash, bundles of coca leaves 
last week brought just $20 
apiece; a bundle fetched $700 
two years ago 

In Washington, Bolivia’s 
Ambassador to the U.S., Fer- 
nando Illanes, said he hoped 
the U.S. could provide a quick 
$100 million loan to compen- 
sate for lost cocaine income. A 
more likely prospect is U.S. re- 
| lease of about $9 million in aid 
to Bolivia 


Cory Decides 
To Get Tougher 


After Arturo Tolentino, an 
ally of ousted Leader Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, tried to seize 
power last month, Philippine 
President Corazon (“Cory”) 
Aquino offered him clemency 
But Tolentino refused to swear 
allegiance to Aquino’s provi- 
sional constitution. Last week 
the Aquino government re- 
| sponded by formally charg- 
ing Tolentino and 30 other 
Marcos supporters with re- 
bellion. Under a Marcos-era 
| decree, a person found guilty 














Expensive: U.S. drug raiders relaxing in Bolivia 


of leading a rebellion can be 
punished by death. In a sepa 
rate legal move, a special com 


mission ruled that pressure 
from Marcos had “predeter- 
mined” last year’s acquittal 


of 26 defendants accused of 


| the 1983 killing of Aquino’s 


husband Benigno. The com 
mission recommended that the 
case be reopened 


GREAT ESCAPES 
Dummies on 
Both Sides 


It wasn't a movie, but it 
probably will be. As he told 
it, Heinz Braun, an East Ber- 
lin tire salesman, last week 
painted his auto to resemble 
a Soviet patrol car, dressed 
himself and three manne- 
quins in Red Army uniforms, 
and coolly drove through 
a Berlin Wall checkpoint 
to West Berlin. Wolfgang 


| Quasner, 45, a West Berliner 


who claims to have helped 
more than 1,000 East Euro- 
pean refugees in the past 20 
years, identified himself as 
the mastermind. Quasner said 
he and confederates photo- 
graphed Soviet army patrols 
and then had uniforms made 
They smuggled the manne- 
quins and attire to Braun in 
East Berlin. Said Quasner 
“You could never risk doing 
such a thing again. The East 
German guards wil! be wear- 


ing their eyes out watching 
for Soviet dummies in the 
future.” 
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A New General Takes Charge 





TT. about the high expectations of 
new parents. On the morning that 
Eva Burrows was born in an Australian 
mining town, her father, a Salvation 
Army officer, was conducting a worship 
service. Within minutes the father re- 
turned to his home, held the newborn 
baby aloft and uttered a prayer dedicating 
her to the glory of God and the salvation 
of the world. “It was rather a tall order 
for a little baby,” says Burrows with 
a grin. 

Burrows, 56, faces her tallest order yet 
in her new post as general, or worldwide 
commander, of the Salvation Army. Cho- 
sen over six male nominees last month 
by the denomination’s 48-member high 
council, Burrows is only the second wom- 
an to hold the top post since a military- 
minded Englishman (and former Meth- 
odist minister) named William Booth 
founded the evangelical Christian group 
in London in 1865.* 

The Army, whose headquarters are 
still in the British capital, encompasses 86 
countries in a social-welfare network that 
includes clinics, centers for alcoholics and 
drug addicts, homes for the down-and-out 
and the aged, food services for the poor, 
and mobile teams to aid refugees and di- 
saster victims. Burrows faces the task not 
only of continuing such help but of pump- 
ing new life into an organization whose 
ranks are thinning. “If we're not growing, 
we must feel guilty, because we are not 
fulfilling Christ’s demand,” says Burrows 

Today the Army reports 1.5 million 
adherents worldwide and about 16,800 
active officers (the equivalent of clergy), 
down from nearly 18,000 in 1968. Europe 
has fared the worst, losing 33% of its offi- 
cers in the past 15 years. In the U\S., the 
officer ranks, the largest of any country, 
have declined slightly, to 3,703. The U.S. 
operation has 29,000 other employ- 
ees, and 1985 revenues were esti- 
mated at more than $500 million 

What Burrows will not change is 
the Army’s religious philosophy or 
its military structure. The revival- 
minded Protestant group holds 
strictly to an eleven-point orthodox 
statement of doctrine and a literal 
interpretation of the Bible. It is so 
insistent upon simplicity in worship 
that it shuns all services of baptism 
and communion. 

In Army parlance, committed 
lay members are “soldiers,” prayer 
meetings are “knee drills,” and offi- 
cers and soldiers take a pledge 
known as the Articles of War. Salva- 

















*The Army’s first female leader was Evange- 





An Australian woman leads the worldwide Salvation Army 


tionists do not die; they are “promoted to 
glory.” Burrows also has no intention of 
dropping the group’s paramilitary uni- 
forms, which vary from country to coun- 
try. “Some people say the uniform is a 
Victorian appendage, but it is part of our 
awareness of being a militant church,” 
says Burrows. 


Salvationist Commander Eva Burrows 


The new general did not come to her 
vocation easily. One of nine children, she 
was impressed when her mother brought 
home destitute people to share the fam- 
ily’s spartan meals. But as a teenager, she 
recalls, “I felt the Salvation Army disci- 
pline was too rigid, and for a good deal of 
time, I refused to go to church.” 

While studying at the University of 
Queensland, Burrows experienced a “di- 


Offering soup to the homeless under a London bridge 











vine compulsion” to rejoin the Army. Her 
leadership skills were evident at age 19, 
when her father suffered an asthma at- 
tack during worship services and Burrows 
coolly preached an impromptu sermon. 
Equipped with degrees in history and 
English and a graduate degree in educa- 
tion, Burrows spent 17 years as an educa- 
tor in Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe). After 
leaving Africa in 1969, she served in Eng- 
land as an administrator and then was the 
territorial commander in Sri Lanka, Scot- 
land and southern Australia. 
f n these posts, she displayed the qualities 
of self-discipline and single-minded- 
ness that marked her as a contender for 
the top post. Says one Army colleague: 
“She knows what she wants and sets 
out to get it.’ A workaholic with an 
outgoing personality, she finds time for 
two passions: swimming and crossword 
puzzles. 

Like her predecessors, Burrows will 
keep the Army on a conservative tack. 
The U.S. branch was a founder of the USO 
but resigned from the group in 1976 when 
it began serving alcohol to soldiers. In 
1981 the Army quit the World Council of 
Churches after it awarded welfare grants 
to guerrilla organizations that eventually 
overthrew the white minority regime in 
Rhodesia. The Army found aid for violent 
groups inappropriate. 

Some critics fault the Army for not 
changing with the times, but Burrows re- 
jects the criticism. “We're hardheaded as 
well as softhearted,” she insists. “We 
won't hang on to things just because we've 
always done them.” As head of women’s 
social services in Britain in the mid-1970s, 
Burrows met new demands by converting 
orphanages into shelters for battered 
women, and in Australia she has inaugu- 
rated new efforts to train unemployed 
youths. In the U.S., Army leaders have 
cut back street-corner proselytizing and 
increased counseling services. | 

Next week Burrows will announce a 
new U.S. commander to replace Norman S, 
Marshall, who is retiring after three 
years in the post. She is already map- 
ping the Army’s future, including how 
to deal with the alarming drop in Eu- 
= ropean officers. But what is certain 
not to change is the Army’s dedica- 
tion to serving the unfortunate. A visit 
to the Bowery in New York City 
vividly illustrates that commitment. | 
There, in a lodging run by the Army 
since 1912, a staff of 72 takes care of 
more than 400 down-and-outers. An 
officer on duty admits that “most of 
these men aren't going to improve.” 
That may be true, adds a colleague, 
but “we try to give them a sense of 
responsibility for themselves.” Gen- 
eral Burrows could not have said it 
better. —By Richard N. Ostling. Report- 
ed by Steven Holmes/London and JoAnn 








line Booth, the founder's daughter, who 
served from 1934 to 1939 


“We re hardheaded as well as softhearted.” 


Lum/New York | 
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MEW 1987 STANZA 


COMPARE WHAT THIS 
FAMILY CAR COMES WITH 
AND YOULL BE AMAZEDAT 
WHAT /T GOES FOR. 2 





When Nissan designers created the all-new Stanza, 
they had one eye on the drawing board and the other 
on your family. They built the '87 Stanza longer and 
wider to give your whole family legitimate stretch- _ 
out room. They gave Stanza a larger gas tank SO ~ a 


you'd have more miles between fill-ups. TO help— 
your family travel in luxury, Nissan added ie 
cruise control, stereo, power windows =~ ~ 

and much more. All Standard. . 


The fuel-injected, front-wheel-drive- <3 
'87 Stanza; it's a family-sized value from 


Nissan. 


You'llbe glad to know, that = ee 
when a car's this good you can back gis — 
it with a pian this good. Nissan's ~ =— 
Security-Plus. Extended Service 

agreement offers you term op-_ 

tions of up to 5 years/100,000 miles. . 

Ask your participating Nissan /Datsun an 

dealer about it today. =: « 
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MCI means a world of service 
for the business world. 


MCI: On top of the world. No business is an island. 
To compete effectively in a global market, you must 
communicate effectively ona global scale. You need a 

communications company with international 
facilities of the highest order. That _,@ 









(if a , takes a fresh approach to 
PI pe ive oe service and technology. 
iiaa 17 #,% ¢ e And how they fit together. A company that can promise the 
Wita le + o : world—and deliver. 
TLL ee * ¢ - oe Pe 
oe lhat company is MCI—a state-of-the-art digital system 


that can help you compete. In the past four years, MCI 

has invested $3.5 billion in the latest technology, making us 
the worldsS most modern communications network. Provid- 
ing you with a quality thatS second to none. And a commit- 
ment that$ unprecedented. For one very important reason: 
The competition is good. We have to be better. 

Around the world in many ways. Our international 
voice and data network is truly impressive. For service 


| Our digitally switched network 
really goes places. 






; with unparalleled flexibility. And a range and breadth that striking. 
Such as Telex, with our substantial investment to bring you services like SAFE®—the 
world’s most advanced store and forward Telex system. There's IBS* a high speed digital 
transmission link for data, voice—even video conferencing. MCI International Letter™ or 
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Innovative technology 
means communications 
? ona global scale. 
MCI International Courier™ lets you send messages with the speed of light, laser prints 
them at our overseas print center, then delivers hard copy by your choice of mail or courier. 
Even our innovative COMM Desk™ software that turns any IBM-compatible PC into an 
international communications system. With MCI, you've got the world in your backyard. 
As the world gets smaller, MCI gets bigger. Today, your business is competing in a 
' whole new world. Where speed and flexibility are your 
greatest assets. And as your markets and opportunities Of: tae, Vinee 
expand, you can count on MCI to be right there with you. 
Because MCI has an unprecedented commitment to the 


future. Yours, and ours. 
COMMUNICATIONS re THE WERT i baaesaa 


of MCI Communic atic 
5 IBM isareg tere rowet week of int ernational Business Machines Corporation 
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Amoco 


Ultimate. 


lead-Free Premium 


The Ultmate — 
Grime Fighter. 





From the makers of the gasoline Amoco, it not only cleans today’s 
drivers rate the highest quality,comes sophisticated fuel injected engines, 
Ultmate gasoline: Amoco Ultmate it also cleans carburetors and your 
Lead-Free Premium. Ultmate, the en- _ car's entire fuel intake system. 
gine cleaning gasoline for pure power Amoco Ultmate Premium. The 
and performance. Certified pure by gasoline as good as its name. 


Your Car Keous 


eke ©1986, Amoco Oil Ce 























Law 





Rattling the Gilded Cage 





The pay is lofty, but life for young lawyers can be the pits 


FF: the nearly 37,000 graduates who 
stepped out of American law schools 
this spring, the most talked about legal de- 
cision of the year had nothing to do with 
the Supreme Court. It was the bombshell 
dropped last April by the elite New York 
City law firm of Cravath, Swaine & Moore. 
By the addition of a $12,000 “housing al- 
lowance,”’ Cravath pushed its starting sala- 
ry to a stratospheric $65,000 a year. Equal 
or larger increases went to junior lawyers 
already on the Cravath payroll. 





says Dennis Kendig, a partner in the 
modest-size Los Angeles firm of Sachs & 
Phelps. “You pay in quality of life.” Hard 
work has always been a hallmark of the 
legal profession, and the reservoirs of pub- 
lic sympathy for well-paid attorneys are 
no doubt a trifle shallow. But even soaring 
salaries can seem a poor return for years 
spent on the assembly line of the law. The 
result: some large firms now commonly 


| lose up to one-half of their associates. On 


Wall Street, for instance, many defect to 














The move jolted the legal profession, 
especially the expanding megafirms that 
compete with Cravath for a relatively sta- 
ble pool of top graduates. In recent weeks 
a ripple effect has pushed up salaries at 
major firms across the country. All of this 
is good news for young associates, the en- 
try-level lawyers who toil for five to nine 
years in the hope of joining the full part- 
ners, who split a firm’s profits. But as the 
new lawyers are just now discovering, this 


| silver lining comes with a cloud. At the 


big firms that pay those high salaries, as- 
sociates commonly work at uninspiring 
tasks, poring over old court decisions and 
Statute books, then drafting memos for 
the higher-ups. Rarely meeting clients or 
standing up to argue in court, they dig 
again and again into the same tiny areas 
of cases they never approach as a whole. 
Above all, they work punishing hours. 
Personal lives go by the wayside as they 
put in 70-hour weeks, struggling to bill cli- 
ents for anywhere from 2,000 to 2,500 
hours a year. 

“After two or three years you figure 
out that you pay a price for that money,” 





investment banking, a field that lets them 
shape the deals they would merely fly- 
speck as lawyers and earn even more ex- 
orbitant salaries. Legal publications are 
filled with advice on how to soothe 
unhappy rookies. Business is booming 
for legal headhunters, who can charge 
$20,000 and more in fees to replace a sin- 
gle defector. 

Straight out of Harvard Law School in 
1981, Robert Jason accepted a $33,000 
starting salary at O'Melveny & Myers, a 
Los Angeles-based firm with some 375 
lawyers in offices on both coasts. Large 
firms appeal to clients in part by offering 
them expertise in minute and sometimes 
arcane legal specialties. Jason found him- 
self assigned to municipal-bond tax law. 
“A total dead end,” he now moans. Even 
worse, he maintains, at a large firm “asso- 
ciates do the absolute dregs of the work— 
six months at a time in a warehouse look- 
ing through documents.” Following an in- 
creasingly well-worn path, Jason fled his 
big firm in 1984 for a smaller shop, in his 
case the 32-lawyer firm of Hill Wynne 


| Troop & Meisinger, where, he says, re- 








sponsibility comes sooner. His conclusion 
“All the stuff you put up with at the large 
firms is not worth it.” | 

But large firms dominate the field 
Two decades ago, Shearman & Sterling 
may have been the nation’s largest law 
firm with just 160 attorneys. Today many 
have more than 250. While firms expand 
by adding partners, most of their growth 
comes through the addition of associates, 
their most profitable asset, Associates 
may earn perhaps $30 an hour, but a 
firm's clients may be charged $100 or 
more an hour for their services. 

With profit margins like that, firms 
are sorely tempted to hire associates in 
numbers out of proportion to the increase 
in partners. Ratios of 7 to | or 8 to | are 
not uncommon, meaning that an ever 
smaller fraction of associates can count on 
“making partner,” their chief goal and the 
prime justification for enduring the hard- 
ships of the early years. Meanwhile, the 





| drain of recruits jumping ship after a few 


years has become a bottom-line issue for 
the firms. “At best it isn’t until the third 
year that you begin to make money on an 
associate,” says Roger Feldman, manag- 
ing partner at Boston’s Gaston Snow & 
Ely Bartlett 

Recognizing that the problems of 
their associates have increased in propor- 
tion to the bounding growth of the firms, 
many big firms are trying to act smaller. 
The legal world of Los Angeles, which 
likes to bill itself as a humane alternative 
to the sweatshops of Wall Street, is a case 
in point. O'Melveny & Myers, the firm 
abandoned by Robert Jason, now assigns 
individual partners to act as advisers and 
buddies for each of its associates. “In a 
smaller firm it happens naturally,” says 
O'Melveny Partner Robert Vanderet. 
“Here we're trying to give it a little push.” 

Across town at the somewhat smaller 
firm of Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman, Ku- 
chel & Silbert, associates are given some 
less complex cases to steer on their own. 
And at Latham & Watkins, which boasts 
one of the lowest attrition rates in the pro- 
fession, associates move through several 
legal specialties before choosing the one 
they like best. They also serve on commit- 
lees that make recommendations con- 
cerning raises, bonuses and promotions 
“We get them involved in the manage- 
ment of the firm right away,” says Wil- 
liam Meeske, the Latham partner in 
charge of hiring. “We want them to stay.” 
Ironically, the current salary competition 
touched off by Cravath may help to 
spread such practices. As more firms find 
themselves unable to match the amounts 
promised by the league leaders, they can 
be expected to lure recruits with the 
promise of a more satisfying work life. In 
the end, that may look better to law 
school graduates than high numbers on a 
paycheck. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
William Hackman/Los Angeles and Jonathan 
Wells/Boston 
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As the dollar climbs, the 
trade gap widens. 
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Baffling 
Trade Imbalance 


U.S. companies yearn for a turnaround 


hen the value of the dollar be- 
gan falling early last year, 
American manufacturers were 
confident that their competitive powers 
would be rejuvenated. As the currency 
weakened, they reasoned, U.S. exports 
would become cheaper, while foreign im- 
ports would grow more expensive for 
American consumers. The trade deficit 
would begin long-awaited decline 
Economists cautioned that it would take 
time—twelve months, a year and a half at 
the most. But it would happen. This was 
no idle daydream, after all, but a proven 
tenet of modern economic policy 
Things have not turned out that way 
Since March 1985 the dollar has fallen in 
value by about 30% against an average of 
major currencies, and yet the trade gap 
economic theory be damned—keeps right 
on growing. Last week the Government 
reported that the trade deficit hit a record 
six-month level of $83.9 billion. June’s 
trade imbalance was almost identical to 
the one posted in May. If the deficit keeps 
expanding at the current pace, it will total 
$168 billion by year’s end, a 13% increase 
over 1985's record level. Plainly, the wide- 
ly expected turnaround in the balance of 
trade is now overdue. Says Walter Heller 
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chief economic adviser to Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson and one of many econ- 
omists who had predicted that the trade 
deficit would surely be shrinking by now 
“This is a staggering surprise. We have to 
admit we were off base on timing 

If the trade deficit does not soon di 
minish, some economists fear, its effects 
could help push the U.S. into a recession 
In testimony before the House Banking 
Committee, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker said that the trade deficit 
had placed the economy in “difficult and 
dangerous” circumstances. It has un 
doubtedly caused much of the recent 
slowdown in growth: the economy ex- 
panded at a 1.1% annual rate between 
April and June, down from a 3.8% rate 
the previous quarter. The Commerce De- 
partment reported last week that the in- 
dex of leading economic indicators, a ba 
rometer of future growth, increased by a 
modest 1.3% in June. The unemployment 
picture, though, improved somewhat. The 
number of jobless Americans fell from 
7.1% to 6.9% of the population 

The seemingly intractable trade defi- 
cit is reviving pleas for protectionism 
This week the House of Representatives 
will reconsider legislation to assist the ail- 
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| When the dollar drops, 
the deficit should shrink, 


| but so far the gap is 
| still growing. 
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ing textile industry by drastically reduc- 
ing imports. President Reagan has vetoed 
this bill, but the House will now vote on a 
proposal to override that veto. Supporting 
textile protection has become a cause 
célebre for critics of Reagan’s free-trade 
policies. Said House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
at a Washington rally for textile workers: 
“It is time, Mr. President . .. to take off 
your STAY THE COURSE button and start 
wearing a MADE IN THE U.S.A. button.” 

The President last week reaffirmed 
his opposition to the bill. Said he: “This 
protectionist legislation would impose tre- 
mendous costs on consumers . . . and U.S. 
business. It must not become law.” He 
met with 35 Congressmen to ask for sup- 
port to sustain his veto. One danger of 
such a bill is that American import re- 
strictions would provoke its trading part- 
ners to take similar actions, hurting US. 
exports. The Administration is not ignor- 
ing the industry, however. Last week the 
U.S. Government agreed to renew for five 
years an important international pact 
that governs trade in textiles. The so- 
called Multi-Fiber Agreement expands 
import controls to popular fibers such as 
linen and silk blends. The pact, said a 
White House statement, stands “in sharp 
contrast to the sledgehammer approach” 
of the congressional bill. 

Many American businessmen argue 
that the US. trade gap could be narrowed 
if foreign countries were to disman- 
tle barriers to trade, such as quotas 
and stringent customs regulations, 
which effectively block sales of 
American products. The Adminis- 








tration has tried, not too successful- | Jan.-June 1986 
ly, to combat thesé'practices through reno a 





trade negotiations. But last week.the 
U.S. could claim that real progress 
had been made. After a year of often 
heated talks about the semiconduc- 
tor trade, Japan finally agreed to 
boost prices of the computer chips it 
sells in the U.S. The Commerce De- 
partment had charged that Japan 
was “dumping” chips at money-los- 
ing prices to gain market 
share. Japan also prom- 
ised to open its semicon- 
ductor market to US. 
companies, although no 
precise sales goals were 
set. Said President Rea- 
gan: “This agreement rep- 
resents an important step 
toward freer and more 
equitable world trade.” 
The Administration, 
though, is prepared to offer some extra 
protection to the beleaguered American 
farmer. Last week President Reagan au- 
thorized the sale of Government-subsi- 
dized wheat to the Soviet Union. The Sovi- 
ets have been buying little of the costly 
American grain, but the federal subsidies 
will bring the price down. Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole of Kansas, along with 
several Midwestern Republican Senators 
who are up for re-election this year, had 
lobbied the President to take the action. 
No one expected that the trade deficit 
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would vanish the moment the dollar began 
its descent. To begin with, the greenback 
fell only modestly at first, down about 9% 
between February and July of last year. 
During the next eight months, however, it 
fell a more dramatic 19%. Indeed, it is still 
falling. Last week the dollar bought only 
153.6 yen at one point, the greenback’s 
lowest level since the late 1940s. The dollar 
has fallen some 39% against the yen since 
early 1985. 


ut, economists point out, the dollar 

is in some ways stronger than it ap- 

pears. While it has fallen against 
major currencies, when it is valued against 
a broader measure of 25 currencies, it has 
hardly dropped at all. It has decreased less 
than 4% against the Taiwan yuan since 
March 1985 and actually risen nearly 4% 
against the South Korean won. 

The unexpectedly high level of imports 
is another reason that the trade deficit has 
not yet shrunk. A sharp fall in the dollar 
normally sparks a comparable increase in 
the price of foreign goods sold in the US. 
Foreign manufacturers usually raise their 
prices because the money they pocket from 
American consumers is worth less when 
converted into their own currencies. So far, 
though, imports have remained a relative 
bargain for American consumers and busi- 
nesses. The average price of Japanese auto- 
mobiles, for example, has climbed no more 


W. Germany $7.7, bapa brah 
France $1.9, Other $1.9 


than 14% since last September, less than 
half the appreciation of the yen. The Japa- 
nese manufacturer Komatsu has raised the 
prices of its construction equipment in the 
US. by just 18% since last October. Japa- 
nese manufacturers are pocketing lower 
profits to avoid huge price hikes. Says Nis- 
san’s Yukihito Eguchi: “We have to main- 
tain our competitive edge on exports to the 
US. from such countries as Yugoslavia and 
South Korea. It’s as simple as that.” 
Finally, the deficit continues to swell 
because the economies of Japan and 
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Western Europe are not expanding rapid- 
ly enough to absorb as many U.S. exports 
as American manufacturers would like to 
sell. For the first quarter of this year, Ja- 
pan’s gross national product fell .5%, 
while GNP in West Germany was off 1.5% 
from the previous three months. 

The US. has been running trade defi- 
cits for all but two of the past 14 years, but 
the levels rose dramatically just after the 
dollar temporarily surged in value begin- 
ning in 1980. The trade gap widened by 
311% between 1980 and 1985. Exports 
fell by 3%, but imports increased by 41% 
as American demand was fanned by the 
huge federal budget deficit. 

For the past ten years, the U.S. has 
been running its steepest trade deficit 
with Japan (1985 total: $49.7 billion). In 
June, for the first time ever, Western Eu- 
rope had a higher surplus with the U.S. 
than Japan did: $3.8 billion vs. $3.7 bil- 
lion. But that was only because June’s 
U.S. exports to Japan were bolstered by a 
sale of $2 billion worth of gold. Japan will 
use the bullion to manufacture commem- 
orative coins to celebrate the 60th year of 
Emperor Hirohito’s reign. Without that 
unusual sale, the U.S. deficit with Japan 
would have reached a rec- 
ord high in June. 

Japan's neighbors in 
the Pacific Rim are also 
responsible for much of 
the U.S. trade problem. 
For the first six months of 
this year, South Korea’s 
trade surplus with the U.S. 
increased by 20%, to an 
annual rate of $6 billion, 
while Taiwan’s surplus grew by 5% 
toa rate of $14 billion. 

Latin American nations have 
traditionally been eager customers 
for American products, but since 
1982 they have been so burdened by 
foreign debt that they have had little 
spare money for imports. U.S. trade 
with Latin America deteriorated 
from a surplus of $1.9 billion in 1981 
to a deficit of $17.2 billion in 1985. 
When they splurge on imports, Lat- 
in American consumers are increas- 
ingly choosing products from other 
sources besides the U.S. In Colom- 
bia, for example, U.S. goods ac- 
counted for 44% of all imports in 
1981. Four years later, that ratio had 
fallen to 32%. One reason: the grow- 
ing popularity of Japanese products. 
The share of imports from Japanese 
firms jumped from 5% to 13%. Says 
Oscar Bradford, head of the Colombian- 
American Chamber of Commerce: “The 
Japanese came in here with marketing 
studies and plenty of capital.” 

As the US. trade deficit has grown, 
some American industries have been 
all but destroyed by low-cost foreign 
producers. Imports of leather shoes rose 
from 33% of the market in 1981 to 58% in 
1985. Machine-tool imports have nearly 
doubled since 1981. Even within indus- 
tries that are still dominated by American 
firms, foreign manufacturers have made 
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significant gains. Example: computer im- 
ports claim 18% of the U.S. market. 

Still, no recent change in American 
trade has been more alarming than the 


| withering of U.S. farm exports. During 


May and June, for the first time since 
1971, the U.S. was a net importer of agri- 
cultural products, with a deficit of $348 
million in May and $71 million in June 
The US. is importing coffee, fish and 
fruits, among other foods. “Think of it!” 
exclaimed Senate Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd last week. “The greatest food 
basket in the world is running an agricul- 
tural deficit.” The Government expects 
the U.S. will post a $5 billion agricultural 
surplus by the end of fiscal 1986. Reason: 
beginning this year, the U.S. will drop 
price supports, forcing farmers to sell 
their crops for less. To compensate for the 
loss in income, Washington will increase 
cash subsidies to farmers. The lower crop 
prices, the Administration hopes, will 
make American agricultural products 
more competitive in world markets. The 
U.S. would again be a net agricultural ex- 
porter, but the cost to taxpayers is high 
The Government will spend more than 
$25 billion on farm-support programs this 
fiscal year, a 42% increase over 1985. 


educing the overall trade deficit 
will not come any easier. U.S. Trea- 
sury Officials have repeatedly pres- 
sured America’s major trading partners, 
especially Japan and Germany, to stimu- 
late their economies. This would bolster 
demand for American products and thus 
reduce the U.S. trade gap. But both nations 
are wary of taking this step. One reason is 
their leaders’ reluctance to fuel growth for 
fear of igniting inflation 
Some businessmen and economists 
argue that American companies must as- 
sume considerable blame for their failure 
to sell more of their products abroad. Says 
Charles Nevil, president of the Meridian 
Group, a Los Angeles-based export-man- 
agement firm: “American firms have a 
basic indifference to exports. The hard 
dollar wasn’t the cancer, and the soft dol- 
lar isn't the cure” for the deficit. If Ameri- 
can exports are to grow, companies must 
become more adept al satisfying the needs 
and tastes of foreign consumers 
How much the dollar's fall will do 
for U.S. trade remains to be seen. Lester 
Thurow, a professor of economics at 
M.LT., cautions that the weakened cur- 


| rency is no panacea. Says he: “The dol- 
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lar is nowhere near a low enough level 
to solve the trade-deficit problem.” Al- 
lan Meltzer, a professor of political 
economy at Carnegie-Mellon University, 
is more sanguine. He comments, “I 
have no problem believing that the ex- 
port surge is coming.” Not surprisingly, 
neither Meltzer nor anyone else is 
willing to predict the precise timetable 
for a turnaround in the balance of 
trade By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
Gisela Bolte and Barrett Seaman/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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Steel Wills 


A standoffand walkout at USX 


Mc: than 1,000 steelworkers bowed 
their heads to pray in the McBride 
Union Hall in Gary last Thursday night 
before heading to picket the huge Gary 
Works steel plant. For the first time in 
27 years, U.S. Steel, now a division of 
the newly renamed USX corporation, 
was shut down. In all, 23,000 members 
of the United Steelworkers union 
walked off their jobs at 16 plants in 
nine states, from Pennsylvania to Utah 
The workers insist that the company 
has locked them out, while management 
calls the action a strike. By any name, 
predicts Union Spokesman Gary Hub- 
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bard, “it’s going to be a long fight.” 
The walkout began afler negotiations 
on a new contract broke down. USX re- 
jected a union offer of a wage freeze, in- 
sisting that the company needs pay-and- | 
benefit concessions to stay in line with 
industry labor costs. Said a tough-talking 
USX Chairman David Roderick: “We're 
going to get a competitive labor agree- 
ment, and we'll settle for nothing less.” 
Like other steelmakers, USX is strug- 
gling to return to profitability in an indus- 
try that suffers from overcapacity and 
tough foreign competition. Since 1982 the 
eight largest U.S. steel companies have 
lost a total of $8 billion. Several are now in 
precarious financial shape. Three weeks 
ago LTV, the second-ranking manufac- 
turer, sought protection from its creditors 
with a Chapter 11 bankruptcy petition 
In contracts settled since April, the 
United Steelworkers has given wage-and- 
benefits concessions to LTV, Inland Steel, 
National Steel and Bethlehem, the third- 
largest manufacturer. National Steel’s 
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Workers picketing the company’s Clairton Works near Pittsburgh: a two-year strike fund 
Some union members will draw only $60 a week, or 15% of their usual salary 


workers accepted a $1.50-an-hour cut, re- 
ducing hourly labor costs to $22.72, and 
LTV cut its costs by $3.60 an hour, to 
$22.60. USX negotiators have insisted 
that the firm needs a savings of at least $2 
an hour, to about $23, to stay competitive 
USX underscored that demand last week 
when it reported that second-quarter 


| earnings had plummeted by 92%, to $14 


million. A major factor was the firm’s 
US. Steel division, which lost $42 million 
during the period. 

LTV also had labor troubles last 
week. Some 3,600 workers were on strike 
at the company’s Indiana Harbor Works 
in East Chicago, Ind., because LTV, as 
part of its bankruptcy strategy, had 
abruptly canceled benefits for 66,000 re- 
tired workers. On Thursday, Federal 
Bankruptcy Judge Burton Lifland or- 
dered the company to pay the benefits for 





six more months. That ruling ended the 
six-day walkout and permitted LTV to 
reap a short-term bonus in extra orders 
from USX clients 

The walkout at USX is not likely to be 
settled so quickly. Armed with a strike 
fund of more than $200 million, the union 
says it can stay off the job for two years 
But a long walkout would be costly for 
both sides. Roderick has said some USX 
plants may never reopen. And strike 
benefits do not replace salaries. Steel- 
worker Jeff Smith, who supports a family 
of four, will draw $60 a week from his 
Gary local, just 15% of his usual salary of 
$400. Says he: “There’ve been good times 
at the mill in the past. We'll just have to 
hope for better times up the road.’ For 
many steelworkers, whose numbers have 
already declined from 700,000 in 1978 to 
140,000 today as the industry has shrunk, 
those times may prove to be painfully be- 
yond reach By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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ai-Ichi Kangyo. The name does not 

have the same familiar ring as 
Toyota, Honda, Sony or Nikon. But To- 
kyo-based Dai-Ichi Kangyo is a global 
business enterprise that has, in a sense, 
become more powerful than all those oth- 
er Japanese companies combined. Ac- 
cording to figures released last week by 
the American Banker newspaper, Dai- 
Ichi Kangyo, whose assets reached $207 
billion in the first quarter, has just sur- 
passed New York’s Citicorp ($176 billion) 
as the largest banking company in the 
world. 

Dai-Ichi Kangyo is just one of a group 
of Japanese banks that have become the 
new behemoths of finance. In fact, the 
American Banker ranking showed that 
four of the top five banking companies are 
now Japanese firms. The others: Fuji 
Bank ($143 billion at the end of last year), 
Sumitomo Bank ($136 billion) and Mitsu- 
bishi Bank ($133 billion). All told, Japan 
had five of the top ten banking concerns 
and 13 of the largest 25. In 1980 none of 
the Japanese banks were in the top five, 
and only Dai-Ichi Kangyo ranked among 
the first ten. 

Last year Japan’s banks overtook 
their U.S. counterparts as the world’s 
largest international lenders, with $650 
billion in loans outstanding, compared 
with $600 billion for American institu- 
tions. As the Japanese banks have seen 
their assets balloon, partly because of the 
rapid appreciation of the yen against the 
dollar, they have become more ambitious, 
aggressive and resourceful. The Japanese 
have bought up banks in the U.S. and 
Australia, financed iron-ore mining in 
Brazil and provided funding for the un- 
derwater Chunnel, which will link Eng- 
land and France. Taking their cue from 
Japanese manufacturers, banks like Dai- 
Ichi Kangyo have penetrated foreign 
markets partly by charging less for loans 
than their competitors do. 

The coffers of Japanese banks have 
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Money Masters from the East 


Japan's banks are the world’s richest and most aggressive 


become swollen because of their country’s 
huge trade surplus, which this year is ex- 
pected to reach a record $56 billion. The 
banks have no way of investing all that 
money domestically. Moreover, they are 
eagerly expanding abroad because they 
have more freedom from government reg- 
ulation on foreign shores than at home. 
Partly for that reason, they have invested 
about 25% of their assets overseas. 

The US. is now host to 38 Japanese 
banks. concentrated in New York and 
California. The California Street area of 
San Francisco, where Sumitomo, Mitsubi- 
shi, Mitsui Manufacturers and Bank 
of Tokyo Trust have offices, seems 
to be almost an extension of the To- 
kyo financial district. Moreover, the 
invaders are swallowing their com- 
petitors. San Francisco’s Golden 
State Sanwa Bank will soon buy the 
California subsidiary of Britain's 
Lloyd’s Bank for $263 million. 
When that happens, the Japanese 
will control four of the ten biggest 
banks in California. 

The U.S. is becoming hooked on 
the inflow of money from such lend- 
ers. Japanese banks buy some 25% 
of all U.S. Treasury bonds. Says one 
European banker: “They are the 
ones who are funding the U:S. bud- 
get deficit.” Ironically, Michigan, 
where the auto industry has been 
battered by Japanese imports, was 
saved from a budget crisis in 1982 
when the Mitsubishi Bank agreed to 
guarantee $500 million worth of the 
State’s bonds. Almost no project is 
too large or too small for the yen- 
laden financiers. Last year the Bank 
of Tokyo lent $5 million to a group of 
New York developers who were building 
an office complex in a run-down section 
of the Bronx. 

Determined that the sun should never 
set on their empires, the Japanese banks 
have also expanded in Western Europe. 
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They are particularly conspicuous in Lon- 
don, where some 35 Japanese banks oper- 
ate. These institutions account for more 
than 20% ofall British banking assets. Says 
Jacques Girault, director of international 
service for Paris-based Crédit Lyonnais: 
“The Japanese have already shown they 
can be aggressive, even virulent.” 

One reason that the Japanese have 
descended on London is its importance as 
a center of the burgeoning Eurobond busi- 
ness. In this market, international lenders 
can underwrite bonds that are denomi- 
nated in foreign currencies and free from 
virtually any government restrictions. In 
1980, when they were still neophytes, Jap- 
anese banks handled about $1.5 billion 
in Eurobonds, putting them behind 
the banks of three countries plus 
. the World Bank and the European 
= Community. Midway into 1986, the 
= Japanese are in second place, be- 
hind U.S. banks, with $12.6 billion 
5 in new issues. 

4 It is no wonder that the Japa- 

= nese have a yen for the deregulated 
Euromarket. Since the U.S. Occupa- 
tion after World War II, Japan has 
had one of the world’s most tightly 
regulated financial systems. To pre- 
vent the concentration of capital ina 
few hands, the Japanese put into 
their banking law a word-for-word 
translation of the American Glass- 
Steagall Act, which prohibits banks 
from underwriting corporate securi- 
ties. In addition, the Japanese have 
restrictive rules on the interest rates 
that banks can pay depositors. Says 
Nobuya Hagura, president of Dai- 
Ichi Kangyo: “The regulations are 
outdated, and they inhibit business 
performance.” 

Nobody should know better 
than Hagura. As the expansion- 
minded head of Dai-Ichi Kangyo, 

he oversees a vast network of offices from 
Chicago to Caracas and Madrid to Mel- 
bourne. Dai-Ichi Kangyo tries to portray 
itself as a friendly institution. Its slogan: 
“The Bank with a Heart.” Like most ma- 
jor Japanese banking concerns, it belongs 
to a keiretsu, an industrial group made up 
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of dozens of interconnected companies 
The bank owns stock in the companies 
and extends them much of the credit they 
need. The Dai-Ichi Kangyo keiretsu in- 
cludes such well-known firms as Hitachi, 
Isuzu and Kawasaki. As part of his duties, 
Hagura meets once a month with the 
heads of client companies to discuss, 
among other things, ways of increasing 
foreign business. 

One such strategy, for Japanese bank- 
ers as well as manufacturers, may be to 
lose money in the short run in order to 
gain market share for the future. Some 
Japanese banks offer loans to U.S. busi- 
nesses at between 4% and 4% below the 
going rate at American banks. Says David 
Lough, a chief executive with London- 
based National Westminster Bank: “The 
Japanese take a very long-term view of 
markets. They are quite prepared to loss- 
lead in the early stages.” But Japanese 
bankers shrug off the criticism. Says Ha- 
gura: “You always get accused of under- 
cutting when you're expanding.” 

One of the main lines of business for 
Tokyo bankers is the financing of over- 
seas ventures by Japanese multinationals 
When Nissan built its Smyrna, Tenn., 
plant in 1983, the Industrial Bank of Ja- 
pan arranged a $600 million deal. The 
complex package called for the bank to 
underwrite bonds issued by Rutherford 


| build the plant and lease it to Nissan. Of- 
| ten a Japanese bank will pack its bags the 

same day a fellow keiretsu member ven- 
. tures abroad 

Critics contend that 
the Japanese banks are 
comparatively unprofit- 
able and therefore vul- 
: nerable to financial trou- 

ble. Sumitomo Bank, for 
example, returns a mere 
30¢ on each $100 of as- 
sets. In comparison, Citi- 
corp earns 75¢ and Mor- 
gan Guaranty $1.35. But 
Japanese bankers say 
that such skimpy earn- 
ings are the norm in Ja- 
pan. Explains Yoshiteru Murakami, in- 
ternational managing director at Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo: “The Japanese economy as a 
whole is a low-profit operation. The 
shareholders do not demand as high a re- 
turn as those of other countries.” 

U.S. and European bankers are gird- 
ing themselves for increasingly formida- 
ble competition from Japan. One report 
issued by Nomura, a top Japanese securi- 
ties firm, predicts that by 1995 the coun- 
try will have $1 trillion in loans outstand- 
ing. In California, some U.S. moneymen 
| speculate that a Japanese bank might 
take over beleaguered BankAmerica, the 
second largest U.S. banking company, af- 
ter Citicorp. If that happens, a name like 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo could soon be as famous 
as Sony or Toyota —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Tokyo and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Barons of the Big Buyout 


An upstart investment firm reaps a fortune from heavy leverage 





fu otall of today’s big dealmakers operate 
with the high profile of a T. Boone 
Pickens or a Carl Icahn. Case in point: 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts, a clannish, al- 
most obsessively reclusive investment- 
banking firm that often determines the fate 
of giant corporations. Kohlberg Kravis is 
Wall Street’s master of a generally friendly 
form of takeover, the leveraged buyout. In 
an LBO, a small group of investors buys a 
company’s stock with mostly borrowed 
money and takes the corporation private 
Last week Kohlberg Kravis and a group of 
outside investors announced that they 











would do an LBO of the largest U.S 
supermarket chain, Safeway Stores, for 
about $4.3 billion in cash and securities. 
Safeway’s management accepted the plan 
so that it could escape a takeover bid from 
Dart Group, a retail chain 
The scale of the Kohlberg Kravis 
buyouts is pushing the reticent company 
into the spotlight and raising skepticism 
about the ambitious reach of its deals. In 
April the firm wrapped up the largest LBO 
in history, the $6.2 billion purchase of Be- 
atrice, the food and consumer-products 
conglomerate. 
To buy out a company, Kohlberg 
| Kravis taps a pool of money from outside 
partners (minimum investment: $20 mil- 
lion each), which it combines with some 
funds of its own to form essentially a 
down payment. The new owners raise the 
rest of the purchase price by having the 
company take out bank loans and issue 
securities, which are often called junk 
bonds because they pay high interest rates 
but are unusually risky. Kohlberg Kravis 
makes its profits from several different as- 
pects of the deals, including fees for ar- 











ranging them, estimated at $160 million 
last year, and capital gains on its stock in- 
vestment when the bought-out company 
is later sold or goes public again 

Kohlberg Kravis was formed in 1976, 
when Jerome Kohlberg, now 61 and the 
firm’s patriarch, and George Roberts, 42, 
left the Bear, Stearns investment house to 
start out on their own. Roberts recruited a 
cousin, Henry Kravis, 42, and later his 
brother-in-law, Robert MacDonnell, 47 
They began arranging buyouts of small 
companies like A.J. Industries, a manu- 


| facturer of brake drums and other compo- 








The first four partners: MacDonnell, Roberts, Kohlberg and Kravis in their Manhattan office 





One lives in a $5.5 million apartment and collects 19th century British oil paintings 


nents, in which Kohlberg Kravis invested 
only $1.7 million in 1977 but earned back 
$66.3 million after it was resold. Today, 
after more than 20 buyouts, the four part- 
ners are worth an estimated $150 million 
to $500 million each. A fifth partner, Paul 
Raether, 39, joined the firm in April. Kra- 
vis, the only member of the group with 
any visibility, lives in a $5.5 million Park 
Avenue apartment, collects 19th century 
British oil paintings and serves on the 
board of the New York City Ballet. 

As the firm’s exploits have grown, so 
has the criticism. Some investors claim 
that Kohlberg Kravis leverages its deals 
too far, loading up the bought-out compa- 
nies with a debt burden that could be fatal 
in a recession. Another development that 
may derail Kohlberg Kravis is the federal 
tax reform movement, which appears 
likely to limit some of the write-offs that 
help make LBOs such lucrative invest- 
ments. That prospect has already slowed 
the pace of most Wall Street LBO special- 
ists, with the notable exception of Kohl- 
berg Kravis — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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There’s never been a better time 


to buy 


these 


top-of-the-line Cadillacs. 


of financing—Cadillac’s lowest 
6 9 O GMAC rate ever on the most 
advanced Eldorado and Seville ever. 


If you haven't yet driven a 1986 Cadillac 
Eldorado or Seville, you don’t know all about 
Cadillac’s unique interpretation of the contem- 
porary luxury Car. 

Completely redesigned for 1986, these top-of- 
the-line Cadillacs are sleek and sophisticated 
with refined road manners to match. A perfect 
combination of technology and luxury with the 
renowned comfort and convenience that make 
a Cadillac a Cadillac. 

And if you haven’t experienced them first- 
hand, there’s never been a better time than right 
now—with 6.9% financing—the lowest GMAC 
rate in Cadillac history? 

*You must take actual retail delivery from dealer stock by September 


higher as length of contract increases. 


CUT ROCETMER BUCKLE UP 


24, 1986. 
affect consumer cost. See your participating dealer for qualification details. ( 





Plus the significant savings of special incentives. 


Right now, Cadillac is also offering Cadillac 
dealers special incentives for every Eldorado and 
Seville they sell, which means they can pass 
along impressive savings to you. 


And don’t forget, your participating Cadillac dealer 
has low GMAC financing on all Cadillac models. 


You can get the lowest GMAC financing in 
Cadillac history on any new Cadillac. From 

the contemporary De Villes, including the 
Fleetwood, to the classic Brougham and the 
sporty, fun-to-drive Cimarron. And, of course, 
the completely redesigned Eldorado and Seville. 
See your Cadillac dealer now. Because it’s time 
to stop thinking about a new Cadillac and time 
to start driving one. 


Deale fainpanapea ir si ot! 


g ~ 
Ither rates are available and will be ’ 


CADILLAC «389 





Whisper in her ear again. 
Call France. 


When you Were together, that summer in Marseille, you never stopped 
laughing. Or smiling. And even though you've gone, thoughts of her still warm 
your heart. Why not let her know how much she means to you? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone? 


FRANCE, WEST GERMANY, ITALY, Economy Discount Standard 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM 6pm-7am ipm-6pm 7am-ipm 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FORA 10-MINUTECALL*® $ 271 $ .89 $118 


“Average cost per minute varies depending on the lenath of the call. First minute costs more: additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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Business Notes 











Two Can Play 
No. 1 





What is the country’s largest 
newspaper? USA Today, and 
its publisher, Cathleen Black, 
claimed the title last week with 
full-page ads that tooted: SIM- 
MONS SAYS WE'RE NO. I. The 
ads referred to the latest survey 
by Simmons Market Research 
Bureau, which reported that 
the four-year-old Gannett dai- 
ly has more readers than any 
other U.S. newspaper: 4.8 mil- 
lion, vs. 4 million for the Wall 
Street Journal, the former 
No. 1. 

In fact, the Simmons read- 
ership figures are only a rough 
estimate of how many people 
look at a paper as it gets passed 
around. Most advertisers re- 
gard paid-circulation figures as 
a better gauge of newspaper 
performance. In that depart- 
ment, the Journal still leads, 
selling 1.99 million copies dai- 
ly. With a paid circulation of 
1.2 million, USA Today comes 
in third, behind the New York 
Daily News (1.3 million). 





APPAREL 


Shoot-Out at 
The Levi Corral 


The name Levi has long been 
to jeans what Xerox is to copi- 
ers and Scotch to tape. After 
all, Levi Strauss invented den- 
im jeans, and the San Francis- 











Lee and Wrangler stitch together a tight-fitting merger 


co business he founded in 1853 
created an industry. Even dur- 
ing the designer-jean craze, no- 
nonsense Levi held on to its 
spot as the top jeans manufac- 
turer. The company now con- 
trols about 24% of a $6 billion 
annual market. 

Soon, however, Levi will be 
in a serious shoot-out for su- 
premacy in jeans. Last week 
VF, the manufacturer of Lee 
jeans, which account for an es- 
timated 14% of U.S. sales, an- 
nounced a plan to merge with 
Blue Bell. Its Wrangler and 
Rustler brands hold some 10% 
of the market. The new com- 
pany will thus command 
roughly the same market share 
as Levi. 

Blue Bell had previously 
spurned takeover efforts by Al- 
legheny Ludlum Industries, 
the Bass brothers of Texas, and 
| Canada's Belzberg family. But 
VF’s $775 million offer, it 
seems, was just too comfort- 
able to leave in the fitting 
room. 


Clipping Wings 
At People 


In its desperate effort to keep 
flying, financially troubled 
People Express began throw- 
ing excess weight overboard 
last week. In a drastic cost-cut- 
ting move, the discount carrier 
announced plans to eliminate 
service on Sept. 15 to five of its 
| 49 destinations: Columbia, 
| §.C.; Dayton; Greensboro, 








The ailing food chain's original outlet in Atlanta 


N.C.; Nashville and Montreal. 
To raise cash, the company 
said, it will begin leasing eight 
of its 50 Boeing 727 jetliners to 
another, unnamed airline. But 


| People’s plans to streamline it- 


| self ran into sudden trouble 


when the proposed sale of 


| Frontier Airlines for $146 mil- 





lion stalled, at least temporar- 
ily. The buyer, United Air- 
lines, reached an impasse in 
labor talks with Frontier’s 500 
pilots. 


FRANCHISING 


ALast Meal 
For D’Lites? 


The D'Lites chain of fast-food 
restaurants seemed like a sure- 
fire formula for success in the 
health-conscious ‘80s. Its 
menu was designed for the 
slender set, featuring such fare 
as vegetarian pita-bread sand- 
wiches, diet cheeseburgers, 
frozen yogurt and light beer. 
The chain grew from one At- 
lanta outlet in 1981 to about 
100 restaurants in 19 states last 
year. But now D'Lites may be 
down to its final few bites. 
Company President Jefferson 
McMahon, a former Arby's 
executive who was hired only 
last November to tighten up 
D’Lites’ management, abrupt- 
ly quit the top job last week. 
The chain acknowledged that 
it may soon have to seek bank- 
ruptcy protection unless it can 
arrange an infusion of new 
capital. D’Lites lost $18.7 mil- 
lion during fiscal 1986, after 








making a profit of $948,000 in 
the previous year. 

Disappointed investors 
blame the financial squeeze on 
an overheated expansion drive 
led by Founder Doug Sheley, 
39, who left the company last 
February. D'Lites outlets were 
successful in white-collar 
neighborhoods, but foundered 
when Sheley situated them in 
working-class districts, where 
most fast-food fans remained 
loyal to Big Macs and Whop- 
pers. D’Lites’ stock, after hit- 
ting a peak of 15 in 1984, the 
year it went public, sank last 
week toa low of 4. 


My Number: 
Dial |-AM-VAIN 


Is your phone number dull, 
uninspiring and difficult for 
friends to remember? Maybe 


you would get more calls if | 


you changed your lifeless digits 
to WHIZ-KID, TUFF-GUY or 
BUCKS-UP. Several local tele- 
phone companies plan as early 
as October to start offering 
personalized numbers to con- 
sumers, a service they have 
long made available to busi- 
ness customers. Taking note of 
the boom in vanity license 
plates, companies like New 
York Telephone believe they 
could entice hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers to pay extra 
for the numbers. Pacific Bell 
estimates it would impose a 
$10 changeover fee and a $1.50 
monthly charge. 
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COVER STORY 


; Science 


Down into the Deep 








Using high tech to explore the lost treasures of the seas 


fler resting on the ocean floor, 
split asunder and rusting, for 
nearly three-quarters of a centu- 
| ry, a great ship seemed to come 
| alive again. The saga of the White Star 
| liner Titanic, which struck an iceberg and 
| sank on its maiden voyage in 1912, carry- 
ing more than 1,500 passengers to their 
deaths, has been celebrated in print and 
on film, in poetry and song. But last week 
what had been legendary suddenly be- 
came real. As they viewed videotapes and 
photographs of the sunken leviathan, mil- 
lions of people around the world could 
sense her mass, her eerie quiet and the 
ruined splendor of a lost age 
Watching on television, they vicari- 
ously joined the undersea craft Alvin and 
Jason Jr. (“J.J.”) as they toured the 
wreckage of the luxury liner, wandering 





Jason Jr., on a 250-ft. tether, moves away from Alvin during a photo run 





1 


across the decks past corroded bollards, 
peering into the officers’ quarters and 
through rust-curtained portholes. Views 
of the railings where doomed passengers 
and crew members stood evoked images 
of the moonless night 74 years ago when 
the great ship slipped beneath the waves 
The two-minute videotape and nine 
photographs, all in color and shot 12,500 ft 
under the North Auantic, were a tiny sam- 
ple of the 60 hours of video and 60,000 stills 


| garnered during the twelve-day explora- 


tion. They were released at a Washington 
press conference conducted by Marine Ge- 
ologist Robert Ballard, 44, who led the 
teams from the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution that found the Titanic last Sep- 
tember and revisited it this July 
Recounting the highlights of what has 
already become the most celebrated feat 
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Safes, boilers, 
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| of underwater exploration, Ballard re- 
vealed some startling new information 
His deep-diving craft failed to find the 
300-ft. gash that, according to legend, was 
torn in the 7itanic’s hull when the ship 
plowed into the iceberg. Instead, he sug- 
gested, the collision had buckled the 
ship's plates, allowing water to pour in 
He also brought back evidence that the 
ship broke apart not when she hit bottom, 
as he had thought when viewing the first 
Titanic images last September, but as she 
sank: the stern, which settled on the bot- 
| tom almost 1,800 ft. from the bow, had 
swiveled 180° on its way down 
Between the pictures shot by cameras 
aboard the submersible Alvin, the remotely 
operated vehicle (ROV) J.J. and the towed 
sled Angus, Ballard said, “there is not a 
square inch of the Titanic that has not been 





A ghostly rail rises above a porthole 


| 








ry 
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photographed in beautiful detail.” Woods 
Hole scientists plan to create a photomo- 
saic of the entire ship, a project that will 
take several months. But Secretary of the 
Navy John Lehman, whose department fi- 
nanced the expedition, had already seen 
enough. Delighted with the spectacular 
outcome, he declared Ballard the Navy's 
“Bottom Gun” and presented him with a 
duly inscribed navy blue baseball cap. 

While the exploration of the legend- 
ary Titanic captured the imagination of 
the world, it was but one of many under- 
sea forays now in progress. Even as J.J. 
roamed the corridors of the great ship, 
diving teams from Cape Cod, Mass., to 
the South Seas, wearing scuba tanks, 
masks and flippers, were peering at de- 
caying wrecks on the sea floor, At depths 
ranging from dozens to hundreds of feet, 
they probed and photographed the rem- 
nants of rotting hulls and carefully 
marked the location of scattered debris 
like cannonballs, silver bars or shattered 
pottery. Returning to the surface, they of- 
ten brought with them priceless artifacts 
of ancient civilizations 

Armed with sophisticated equipment 
that enables them to locate and descend 
to long-lost shipwrecks, explorers are pro- 
viding fascinating insights to the past. 


in archaeology,” says Navy Secretary 
Lehman. “We now have time capsules in 
the deep oceans.” 

The incentives for undersea explora- 





“We are opening up an enormous new era | 





| ible, carrying J.J. down with it, ap- 


tion extend beyond the historical and ar- 
chaeological benefits. High-tech fortune 
hunters are locating sunken treasure ships 
and recovering their precious cargo. New 
remote-controlled vehicles are prowling 
the ocean depths, some dropping listening 
devices and scouting out potential hiding 
places for missile-firing submarines. Oth- 
ers are seeking mineral deposits and clues 
to the movement of the earth’s tectonic | 
plates, and charting the two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface that until recently has 
been largely inaccessible to man 

Suill, for all the worldwide activity in 
the deep, last week nothing could com- 
pete for attention with the trove of photo- 
graphs, videotape and lore accumulated 
during the Titanic mission. Each of Al- 
vin 's 100-ft.-per-minute descents from the 
mother ship Atlantis I] required 2% 
hours, during which Ballard tried to relax 
by listening to the recorded music of Ed- 
vard Grieg. On the first dive, the submers- 


proached the Titanic’s 60-ft.-high | 
starboard midsection. “That was the first 
thing we came in on,” recalls Ballard. 
“We were putting our nose right up 
against this massive wall.” Later, viewing 
the mangled remnants of the severed 
stern through Alvin's Plexiglas porthole, 
he was shaken. “You really felt it when 
you were there, the sheer carnage,” he 
says. “It looked violent and destructive. 





| The bow is majestic. It still has some no- 


bility. But the stern 
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Drawn to scale 


*Does not include TV tower TIME Diagram by Joe Lertets 





Between the two sections of the ship, 
the Woods Hole scientists found a large 
debris field littered with artifacts: a cop- 
per kettle polished by sand particles in the 
deep-sea currents; three of the ship's safes: 
a porcelain doll’ head; a patent-leather 
shoe. Most of the ship’s woodwork had 
been devoured by marine creatures. Amid 
the debris were at least four of the Titan- 
ic’s huge boilers; an unbroken porcelain 
coffee cup rested on one of them. Says 
Ballard: “It must have fluttered down like 
a leaf and settled on the boiler, which had 
| come crashing down.” 
| It was one of these boilers that 
| had led to the Titanic’s discovery 
last year. For 22 days, the French 
vessel Le Suroit had “mowed the 
lawn,” roaming over a 150-sq.-mi. 
target area with a sonar device that 
provides high-resolution maps of the 
seabed. After surveying 80% of the 
expanse, Le Suroit had found no 
trace of the wreck. Then Ballard’s 
crew, joined by three French scien- 
lists aboard the U.S. Navy research 
vessel Knorr, began combing the re- 
maining 20% with a sonar-and-vid- 
co platform called Argo, which they 
towed behind the ship at a depth of 
12,500 ft 

Early in the morning 
of Sept. 1, about an hour af- 
ter Ballard had quit his 
post at the control center, 
the Knorr’s cook awakened 
him, saying, “The guys in 
the van think you should 
come down.” Ballard 
pulled on a jump suit over 
his pajamas and hurried to 
the control center. Seeing 
the video image of the boil- 
er on the sea floor, he 
shouted, “That’s it!” Once 
they spotted the boiler, the 
crew was able to locate the 
main section of the wreck 
with Knorr’s echo sounder, 
a device similar to ones 
found on deep-sea fishing 











Aided by 24-lb. weights hanging at 


their waists, the divers needed only a few 
minutes to reach the sloping seabed where 
the fragmented keel rests, one end at a 
depth of 145 ft., the other at 170 ft. In be- 
tween lie the remnants of the ship’s cargo, 
embedded in rock and partly covered 
with sand. 

Time was precious. At that depth, the 
divers had only about 15 minutes to work 
before beginning their return to the sur- 
face. Remaining below any longer would 
result in nitrogen narcosis; in the high- 








Robert Ballard and J.J. after the mother ship Atlantis I, below, return 


bicycle spokes into the sand, then mea- 
sured the distance between the spokes 
and fixed reference points. Knowing the 
exact location of each item will enable the 
archaeologists to map the site accurately 

Glancing at his watch, the leader sig- 
naled to the others, and the trio, using 
their flippers to rise, promptly began their 
ascent by following a cable that led up to | 
the Virazon. Reaching a white marker 
cylinder at the 20-ft. depth, they stopped, 
treading water for three minutes, before 
rising again toa second marker, at the 10- 
ft. level. There they waited for elev- 
2 €n minutes, passing the time by pen- 
: ciling messages to each other on a 
* roughened Plexiglas tablet. The 
scheduled pauses were decompres- 
sion stops that allowed the excess 
dissolved nitrogen to leave their 
bodies gradually; in a faster ascent, 
the nitrogen would have come out of 
solution too rapidly, forming gas 
bubbles in the tissues or blood ves- 
sels, a painful and sometimes fatal 
consequence known as the “bends.” 

Back on deck, everyone crowded 
around as Bass and one of the divers 
opened the plastic container and ex- 
amined a gold pendant bearing the 
image of a fanciful star with 
long wavy rays. “That’s Ca- 
naanite,” said Bass. “No 
question about it.” On a 
smaller gold pendant was 
the figure ofa woman witha 
tall headdress, wide skirt 
and both feet pointed to 
one side. “The figure’s so 
Egyptian!” exclaimed Bass 
“We've had three or four 
pendants like this on the 
expedition.” 

And much more. The 
ancient ship, whose origin 
Bass has not disclosed, was 
crammed with bronze, tin, 
glass, gold, quartz, weap- 
ons and dozens of ampho- 
ras (pottery jugs) contain- 
ing goods ranging from 
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boats the world over. They 
then determined the Titan- 
ic’s exact latitude and longitude with a sat- 
ellite navigation system accurate to with- 
in 100 ft.; it was to these coordinates that 
Ballard and his team returned in July 

Even as Woods Hole scientists were 
studying their hoard of images, another, 
far more ancient ship was gradually giv- 
ing up its secrets. Half a mile off the rocky 
cape of Ulu Burun, near the town of Kas, 
| Turkey, three scuba divers from the re- 
search vessel Virazon splashed into the 
Mediterranean. The two Turks and an 
American are part of a team headed by 
George Bass, 53, of the Texas A & M- 
based Institute of Nautical Archaeology 
For the past two years, a joint INA-Turk- 
ish team has been exploring one of the 
oldest ships ever found, a wooden craft 
that sank 3,400 years ago. It was not seen 
again until 1982, when a Turkish sponge 
diver spotted some of its cargo on the 
sea floor 








pressure environment of the deep, the 
blood and tissues absorb a larger than 
normal amount of nitrogen, causing a 
kind of tipsiness that dulls a diver’s reac- 
tions. Explains Bass: “It’s as if you had 
just tossed down three martinis.” 

While one diver, armed with a ham- 
mer and chisel, began chipping away 
around a copper ingot, trying to loosen it 
from concreted sediment. another culled 


| the bottom, scooping sand with one hand 


and drawing it into a suction tube held in 
the other. Suddenly, something metallic 
flashed in the dim light filtering through 
the water. It was a piece of gold jewelry 
that had remained hidden from sight for 
34 centuries. In the next several minutes, 
the team members uncovered more jewel- 


Every square inch of the Titanic photographed in beautiful detail 


ry, a quartz bead. broken arrowheads and 


pottery shards, which they stored in a red- 
and-white plastic container. To mark the 
precise spot of each discovery, they poked 


frankincense to fruit seeds. 
“It was like a floating su- 
permarket,” says Yasar Yildiz, the deputy 
director of Turkey’s Bodrum Museum of 
Underwater Archaeology, which is giving 
vital support to the INA expedition. 
“This wreck is more than we could hope 
for,” says Archaeologist Cemal Pulak, 
Bass’s assistant. “It is giving us all kinds of 
new information about people’s lives in 
this area in 1400 B.C., what goods they 
traded and where these goods were com- 
ing from.” The discovery of glass ingots, 
for example, established conclusively that 
artisans were blowing glass in that region 
far earlier than had previously been 
thought. The ancient vessel itself has been 
a rich source of information. Says Bass: 
“It extends our knowledge of ship tech- 
nology back a thousand years.” 

Halfway around the world from Tur- 
key, other nautical archaeologists were at 
work last April off Vanikoro, a 300-sq.- 
mi. island in the southwestern Pacific’s 
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Solomon chain. The setting was pure In- 
diana Jones: mosquito-infested jungles; 
rivers teeming with crocodiles; heavy, 
brooding clouds hovering over an inhospi- 
table landscape. 

Two miles offshore and 
140 ft. down the steeply slop- 
ing bottom lie the remains, 
partly enveloped in coral, of 
the Boussole and the Astro- 
labe, the flagship and com- 
| panion frigate of one of 
France’s greatest 18th centu- 
ry navigators, Count Jean 
Frangois de la Pérouse. Louis 
XVI had dispatched the aris- 
tocrat to the Pacific in 1785, 
hoping that his discoveries 
would rival those of British 
Explorer Captain James 
Cook. As Louis was led to the 
guillotine eight years later, 
he supposedly inquired, “Has 


1S ft 


to 
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Adiver records the position of artifacts taken from a Bronze Age wreck off Turkey 


* 


there been any news of La Peérouse?” 

Each morning 20 divers from a multi- 
national team, led by researchers from the 
Queensland Museum in Brisbane, Austra- 
lia, and historians from Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, left three chartered boats an- 
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George Bass examines a bow! retrieved from the deep after 3,400 years 






chored in Vanikoro’s lagoon and sped in 
inflatable outboards to the wreck site. In 
the aflernoons, they returned laden with 
artifacts that included part of a shoe, Chi- 
nese ceramics, a dragoon’s brass helmet 
and thousands of glass necklace beads 
probably intended as items of barter for 
Pacific tribal chieftains. 

A highlight of the mission for Chief 
Archaeologist Scott Sledge, 38, was the 
discovery of a brass regimental facing 
plate, a shieldlike ornament from a sol- 
dier’s bearskin cap, with the word royal 
clearly distinguishable. Afler gingerly 


| brushing away some silt, Sledge recalls, “I 


came across something shiny right under- 
neath.” It was embedded in the surround- 
ing coral, which he had to chip away care- 
fully. Just as he was about to give up for 
the day and return to the surface, the plate 
loosened, and he was able to slide it out of 
the coral in perfect condition. Says Sledge: 
“That, to me, was extremely exciting and 
of more value to an archaeologist than a 
chest full of diamonds and gold.” 


ortune Hunter Mel Fisher might 
argue about that appraisal. Some 
30 miles out from Key West in the 
Gulf of Mexico, his four salvage 


| tugs lay at anchor last week 60 ft. above 


the remains of the Spanish galleon Aro- 
cha. The square-rigged vessel sank in a 
hurricane in 1622, carrying 260 crew 
members and passengers, and a priceless 
cargo, to the bottom. From the tugs, 
divers employed by Fisher's Treasure Sal- 
vors, Inc., have brought to the surface a 
fortune in emeralds, gold and silver bars, 
coins, bags of gold dust and lengths of 
golden chains 

Fisher, 64, has earned his reward the 
hard way. He first read about the wrecked 


| Spanish treasure galleons Nuestra Senora | 


de Atocha and her sister ship Santa Mar- 
garita in 1960 in the Treasure Hunter's 
Guide, which included references to the 
two ships sinking off the “Keys of Mate- 
cumbe” in a 1622 hurricane. Several years 
later Fisher met Eugene Lyon, who was 
beginning research for a doctoral disser- 
tation on the history of the Spanish con- 
quest of Florida. Lyon was about to leave 
for Seville to study Spanish archives, and 
Fisher enlisted his aid in the search for | 
the galleons. The researcher eventually 
wrote from Spain that he had good evi- 
dence Matecumbe was a general term for 
the Florida Keys. He suggest- 
ed that the treasure lay off 
what are now known as the 
Marquesas. 

Fisher, who had already 
had some success salvaging 
treasure from wrecks off Vero 
Beach, promptly moved to 
Key West. In 1970 he 
launched a 16-year, high-tech 
search for the Spanish ships. 

His team painstakingly 
; swept 120,000 linear miles of 
~ ocean with magnetometers, 
devices that detect irregular- 
ities in the earth’s magnetic | 
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among other things, iron 
cannons, armor or an- 
chors. They used side-scan 
and sub-bottom sonar and 
even commissioned an ae- 
rial survey, but the search 
did not yield a verifiable 
Atocha remnant. Says Fay 
Feild, an engineer and 
consultant to Treasure Sal- 
vors, who designed a spe- 
cial magnetometer for 
Fisher: “With a magne- 
tometer, even in a limited 
area, only one in 100 ‘hits’ 
has anything to do with a 
wreck. With a side-scan- Q 
ner, it’s one in a million.” 
Fisher's team found 
the first certifiable remains 
of the Atocha in 1973, matching the iden- 
tifying number on a recovered silver bar 
with one listed in the ship’s manifest in 
the Seville archives. But because the cargo 
was scattered over nine linear miles, it 
took Fisher until 1985—and a total of 
6,500 magnetometer hits—to identify 
what he calls the “mother lode,” the main 
body of.the ship’s cargo. Even then, re- 
trieving the treasure was difficult. The 
deeper waters off the Florida Keys are 
murky, the bottom heavily silted. Again, 
technology provided the solution. Several 
years earlier, Feild had devised a huge 
pair of fittings that resemble and are 
called mailboxes, and placed them over 
the propellers of one of Fisher’s tugs, in ef- 
fect directing the ship’s backwash straight 
down and forming a clear vertical column 
| of water extending to the sea floor. The 
mailboxes not only improved visibility be- 
low but washed away silt and sand. Fish- 
er’s divers have been further equipped 
with an air lift, a long plastic tube that 
clears sand away with a blast of com- 
pressed air. Still, the search was ardu- 
ous—and costly to Fisher, both financial- 
ly and emotionally; in 1975 his oldest son, 
his daughter-in-law and a crew member 
were drowned when a tug used in the 
quest capsized during a storm 
Fisher's 1,200 or so stockholders and 
| investors are due for a handsome return 
The booty that divers have raised includes 
3,200 emeralds, one-third of which are 
top-quality stones, 150,000 silver coins, 
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Divers using compressed-air device to blow sand from Atocha site 


and more than 1,000 silver bars that aver- 
age 85 Ibs. each. They have also recovered 
other kinds of treasure: bronze cannons, 
potsherds, navigational instruments and 
kitchen utensils. Total estimated value of 
the find: more than $400 million 


rofessional Salvor Barry Clifford, 

41, is running Fisher a close sec- 

ond in treasure hunting. Some 30 

ft. down and only 1,200 ft. out 
from the sunbathers on Cape Cod’s Mar- 
coni Beach, Clifford is salvaging booty 
from the Whydah, a 100-ft.-long pirate 
galley that foundered on a sandbank in 
1717. “Everyone grew up knowing the 
story,” recalls Clifford, who first heard the 
tale of sunken treasure from his crusty, 
Cape Cod-born uncle. “She was part of 
our lore.” 

Clifford began his search for the 
Whydah in 1982. Armed with an exclu- 
sive permit from the state of Massachu- 
setts, he concentrated on a 2-sq.-mi. area, 
using a magnetometer and side-scan so- 
nar. In the summer of 1983 divers found a 
clay pipestem, brass nails and some rud- 
der strapping. But try as he might, Clif- 
ford could not convince everyone that the 
artifacts were from the Whydah and not 
from any of the countless other ships that 
have been wrecked off the Cape. Even the 


Mel Fisher shows off his loot 













1984 discovery of three 
: cannons failed to satisfy 
Clifford’s critics. But last 
; fall, while surveying the 
= underwater site, Rob 
= McClung, a former Aspen, 
= Colo., police chief, caught 
© his finger on the rounded 
rim of -a large object. It 
proved to be a 200-Ilb. con- 
creted ship’s bell, which, 
when cleaned of some of its 
heavy crust, revealed the 
words THE WHYDAH GAL- 
LY—1716. Says Clifford 
“There's a lot of crow be- 
ing served out in copious 
portions.” 

And copious treasure 
too. Aided by mailboxes, 
divers labored continuously last week, 
bringing up more of the Whydah’s riches. 
“There’s a lot of work, a lot of hours,” says 
Diver Todd Murphy, 28. “No weekends. 
No holidays.” 

But the payoff is well worth the trou- 
ble. The divers have retrieved more than 
$15 million in silver coins, gold dust, and 
artifacts; the Whydah's bell alone has 
been appraised at $5 million. Clifford, 
who has meticulously studied the mani- 
fests and other records of the 50-odd ships 
plundered by the Whydah's captain be- 
fore his ship sank, estimates that the loot 
still in the sand is worth $380 million 
more. It includes 500,000 to 750,000 silver 
coins, 10,000 Ibs. of gold dust, a casket of 
“hen’s-egg-size East Indian jewels” and 
some African ivory 

The world became aware that a new 
era under the sea was dawning in 1954, 
when National Geographic published an 
article titled “Fish Men Discover a 2,200- 
year-old Greek Ship.” The author was a 
Frenchman named Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau, who in 1943 had helped to invent the 
Aqualung—the precursor of self-con- 
tained underwater breathing apparatus 
(scuba)—and used it to excavate a vessel 
at the bottom of the Mediterranean near 
the island of Grand Congloué. “That 
opened the door to underwater explora- 
tion for the modern day,” says Wilbur 
Garrett, editor of National Geographic, 
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=| the venerable publication of the National 


Geographic Society, which has since fi- 
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| water that could safely carry a 


| 1,000 ft. 


| vin and J.J. In 1963 the Navy's 





= will be used to mine these miner- 
= als and bring them to the surface 
J.J.’s performance on the 7i- 
2 fanic mission drew attention to 
the potential of remotely operat- 
ed vehicles, which are not only 
supplementing the work of 
manned submersibles but in 
many cases replacing them. ROVs | 
became popular during the 1973 
oil crisis, when companies were 
forced to search for new petro- 
leum reserves beneath the sea 
Most are self-propelled. They are 
connected to the mother ship by 
a cable, through which they re- 
ceive electricity and commands 
from their human pilot and 
transmit pictures and data. It was 
an advanced ROV, the Gemini, 
that played a key role in the re- 
covery of wreckage from the 
space shuttle Challenger. De- 
signed to operate at depths as 
great as 5,000 ft., the 7,000-Ib. un- 
gainly craft uses hydraulic 
thrusters to maneuver like an un- 
derwater helicopter. It has two | 
mechanical arms and is loaded 
with high-tech equipment. Its 


nanced many undersea missions 
by Cousteau and others. In 1959 
Cousteau invented the first small 
submersible, a battery-powered 
diving saucer propelled by jets of 


two-person crew to a depth of 


A disaster, not exploration, 
spurred development of more 
versatile undersea vessels like A/- 


brand-new nuclear-powered sub- 
marine Thresher lost power and 
sank 220 miles east of Cape Cod 
with 129 on board. It took 1% 
years before a Navy search team, 
aboard the bathyscaphe Trieste 
II, finally located the sub resting 
8,400 ft. down. 

While Trieste 1] could reach 
great depths, it was little more 
than a spherical cabin suspended 
from a buoyant hull and capable 
of withstanding great pressures. 
But it was unable to rescue sub- 
mariners or salvage vessels. 
What was needed, the Navy de- 
cided, was submersibles and 
ROVs able to maneuver at depths 
far in excess of 750 ft. three cameras and two sonar sys- 

By 1964 the Navy had tems give controllers on the sur- 
launched the first, and still most The skeletal remains of the Mary RoseinaPortsmouthdrydock face a sweeping view of the | 
famous, of the new submersi- depths. 
bles, A/vin. Operated by Woods Hole, the Over the years, Alvin has been joined Last year two other sophisticated U.S. 
23-ft.-long craft could carry three people | in the seas by dozens of other manned | ROVs, Scarab | and Scarab 2, reached the 
toa depth of 6,000 ft., pick up objects with | submersibles, most of them American or | wreckage of Air-India Flight 182, which 
an arm and claw, and roam the sea floor | French. The deepest operational diver of | plunged into the North Atlantic 110 miles 
at a speed of one knot (Alvin has since | them all is the U.S. Navy’s 31%-ft., | southwest of Ireland on June 23. Scarab 1 
been lengthened to 25 ft. and given a sec- | 58,000-Ib., three-man Sea Cliff, which can | located and retrieved the 747’s voice and 
ond arm-claw, as well as a new pressure | safely carry its crew to a depth of 20,000 | flight-data recorders from a spot 6,700 ft. 
hull that enables it to operate as far down | ft. Its manipulator arms can operate a va- | deep, while Scarab 2 mapped and photo- 
as 13,120 ft.). The stellar performance of | riety of underwater tools, including a drill, | graphed the wreckage, some of which was 
the tiny sub during the second Titanic | acable cutter, scissors, and plier-like jaws | later retrieved. Their achievements enabled 
mission was only the latest in a long list of | that can grasp sunken torpedoes, as well | experts to determine that the jet’s forward 
accomplishments. Among the more re- | as attach cable slings to raise heavier ob- | baggage hold had been ripped apart in the 
markable of Alvin's 1,716 deep-sea mis- | jects such as downed aircraft. air, almost certainly by a bomb. 
sions: locating and helping to recover This month Sea Cliff will embark on a More advanced craft are on the way. 
(from a depth of 2,850 ft.) an H-bomb that | mission for the U.S. Geological Survey in | The Navy’s National Ocean Systems 
fell into the Mediterranean after a B-52 | the Gorda Ridge off the coast of Califor- | Center in San Diego is developing ROVs 
bomber and a KC-135 tanker collided | nia and Oregon. Descending to 13,000 fi., | that operate free of a tether. These 
over Spain in 1966; discovering peculiar | it will enable scientists to get a close-up | AUVs—autonomous underwater _ vehi- 
new life-forms, including tube worms 10 | look at nodules of manganese and other | cles—will be programmed for missions 
ft. long, while probing hot-water vents in | metals that build up near geologically ac- | before they are dropped overboard. “The 
the ocean floor 8,000 ft. below the surface | tive breaks in the earth’s crust. In the fu- | next step,” says Howard Talkington, head 
of the Pacific. ture, even more versatile undersea craft | of NOSC’s engineering and computer sci- 




















Restoring a brass hat ornament from Solomons shipwreck; a shoe, a teapot and the bell, with Salvor Barry Clifford, from the Whydah 
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ence department, “is to do away with the 
| umbilical cord and operate the ROV com- 
pletely in a robotic manner.” 

ROVs and other high-tech underwater 
equipment are no longer the exclusive 
province of oil companies and the mili- 
tary. Hydro Products of San Diego mar- 
kets for only $35,995 a 56-lb. model 
equipped with a panning and tilting color- 
TV camera and capable of diving to 330 
ft. Says Hydro Products Executive Bob 
McKee: “You can just throw it into the 
back of your pickup, run out to the site 
and throw it into the water.” Prices 
are also dropping for such devices 
as side-scan sonar, which gener- 
ates high-resolution images of the 
ocean bottom, and sub-bottom so- 
nar, which can distinguish the 
shape of buried objects. 


reasure hunters are de- 

lighted by the trend, which 

has made many previously 

unreachable or unknown 
offshore wrecks accessible to en- 
terprising amateurs. But scientists 
are becoming agitated. “This tech- 
nology is out of control,” Ballard 
told a congressional hearing last 
| year. Says Helen Hooper, a consul- 
tant for the Society for Archaeolo- 
gy: “There's a mini-gold rush go- 
ing on right now, and it’s 
endangering some of the more im- 
portant sites. We're afraid that if 
there isn’t some slowing down of 
this treasure hunting, there won’t 
be anything left.” 

George Bass and other archae- 
ologists worry not only about the 
looting of rare artifacts but about 
the damage done by treasure hunt- 
ers, most of whom care little about 
the remnants of the sunken ships 
The scientists, accustomed to re- 
moving artifacts gingerly, carefully 
digging with spoons and even their 
fingers, are particularly horrified 
by the use of mailboxes, which can 
blow 3-ft. to 6-ft. holes in the sand, 
scattering artifacts. 

The barrage of criticism has had its 
effect on big-time treasure hunters; even 
Fisher now includes archaeologists in his 
crew. At the Arocha site, Archaeologist 
Duncan Mathewson is carefully noting 
the position of each artifact and labeling 
each find. He has marked the site with 
grids, using yellow tape and pipes, and 
pinpointed each piece of the ancient hull. 

Archaeologists are particularly con- 
cerned about the buried remains of wood- 
en hulls, the part of the ship that has sunk 
into the seabed or been covered by drift- 
ing sand or silt and thus preserved. These 
remnants, which deteriorate rapidly 
when exposed to the open sea, provide a 
wealth of information to scientists. Says 
Richard Steffy, an INA ship reconstruc- 
tor: “Ships were the most complex struc- 
tures made by these societies. When you 
look at the remains of a ship, you're look- 
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ing at a very high degree of technology 
within that period.” Working with a crew 
of assistants and archaeologists, Steffy 
sketches the shape of each surviving 
plank fragment, frame and other timbers 
as soon as possible after it is raised, then 
makes scaled-down copies of the pieces 
and fits them together. He has made a hy- 
pothetical reproduction of a ship’s hull 
from 10% of the surviving timbers. 

In Britain, a group of marine archae- 
ologists has more to work with. When 
they located the 16th century warship 


The plucky submersible Alvintakes the plunge 


A stellar performance in a long list of accomplishments. 


Mary Rose (which sank in 45 ft. of water 
off Portsmouth in 1545) and raised it in 
1982, half of the hull had been buried un- 
der protective silt for centuries. The wa- 
terlogged structure, part of which had the 
consistency of wet cardboard, was moved 
into dry dock at the Portsmouth Naval 
Base, and has since been sprayed con- 
stantly with a cold-water mist to keep the 
wood from disintegrating in the air. This 
treatment will continue for another three 
years, after which polyethylene glycol, a 
waxy preserving agent, will be included in 
the mist in gradually increasing amounts. 
When the spray is finally turned off in the 
year 2001, the historic hull should be able 
to stand on its own. 

For all the excavation and salvaging 
now under way, thousands of sunken 
ships remain undiscovered and many oth- 
ers unexplored. A few rank particularly 
high on the wish lists of marine archaeol- 











ogists and treasure hunters. For four years 
an INA team led by Archaeologist Roger 
Smith has been scouring Jamaica’s St. 
Ann’s Bay for two of Columbus’ caravels 
thought to have been intentionally run 
aground in 1503. “The caravels that Co- 
lumbus sailed to the New World were the 
Mercury space capsules of their day,” he 
says. “And somewhere beneath the soft 
sediments of this bay there are not one but 
two of those ships.” 

Queensland Museum archaeologists 
are planning an expedition this fall to the 
Pandora, an 18th century British 
; navy frigate that lies 75 miles east 
* of Australia’s Cape York Peninsu- 
la. When Pandora sank in 1791, it 
, is thought to have carried to the 
E bottom four captured mutineers 
e from H.M.S. Bounty shackled in 
= irons. Since the wreck was discov- 
- ered nine years ago, it has yielded 
; some 800 well-preserved artifacts. 
+ But a shortage of funds cut off ex- 
ploration two years ago. “If the 
funding continues,” says Peter 
Gesner, the museum’s assistant cu- 
rator of maritime archaeology, 
“we can expect to end up with tens 
of thousands of artifacts.” 

Barry Clifford’s new goal is to 
salvage H.M.S. Hussar, a British 
pay ship that sank in 80 ft. of water 
in the East River off Manhattan in 
1780 laden with a cargo of gold 
that some experts estimate to be 
worth $500 million. Clifford has 
been granted an initial exploration 
permit for the Hussar by New 
York State, and expects to begin 
probing the river’s treacherous 
five-knot currents and polluted 
water this week 

Now that Robert Ballard has 
proved that artifacts from the 77- 
tanic can be salvaged (“It would 
have been easy to retrieve those 
things,” he said last week), the 
great ship may become a target for 
treasure hunters. Texas Oil Baron 
Jack Grimm, who between 1980 
and 1983 spent a total of $2 million on 
three failed missions to find the Titanic, 
announced last week that he plans to use 
a submersible next summer to retrieve 7i- 
tanic relics. “The selling of them I’m not 
particularly interested in,” he says. “I'll 
probably donate them to different museums 
or put them on display around the country 
for mankind to view and remember the 
tragic events that occurred on that night.” 

Ballard, who has pleaded with would- 
be salvagers to leave the wreck undis- 
turbed, prefers a different form of remem- 
brance. On his seventh dive in Alvin, he 
placed a commemorative plaque donated 
by the Titanic Historical Society on the 
vessel’s stern section. The inscription 
reads in part: “In memory of those souls 
who perished with the Titanic, April 
14/15, 1912.” —By Jamie Murphy. Reported by 
Joelle Attinger/Woods Hole, Marcia Gauger/ 
Key West and Mehmet Ali Kislali/Kas 
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ust three seconds after Com- 

mander Francis Scobee radioed 
“Roger, go at throttle up” last Jan. 
28, the Challenger was smashed to 
pieces, instantly killing the shuttle 
astronauts. That, at least, is what 
most Americans have believed for 
the past six months. Last week NASA 
revealed the chilling truth: at best, 
the crew of the doomed shuttle 
knew, if only for a few seconds, that 
something was terribly wrong. At 
worst, they remained conscious for 
two minutes and 45 seconds, until 
the crew compartment, still largely 
intact, smashed into the Atlantic. 

As recently as mid-July, a NASA 
spokesman had announced that ex- 
amination of a tape recovered from 
the wreckage (and restored by IBM 
engineers after its long immersion in 
seawater) indicated that the crew 
members were “unaware of the events as- 
sociated with the tragedy.” But the agency 
admitted last week that a more detailed 
analysis had uncovered a voice recorded 
three seconds after Scobee’s final words, 
just before all data were cut off. The voice 
was that of Pilot Michael Smith. His ex- 
clamation: “Uh-oh!” 

The NASA announcement indicates 
that at least some of the crew were func- 
tioning for several seconds after the ex- 
plosion and possibly longer. Evidence 
that they had survived the blast came 
from four emergency air packs, connected 


{ err 
Part of Challenger’s torward section after retrieval 


Three Terrifying Minutes? 


Challenger’s crew may not have died instantly 














They must have known something was terribly wrong. 


to the astronauts’ helmets during launch, 
that were pulled months ago from the 
ocean. Three of the packs, designed to 
supply air if the astronauts had to exit 
the shuttle on the launch pad through 
noxious fumes, had been manually acti- 
vated. One was identified as Smith’s. 
Since the Challenger pilot, locked into his 
safety harness, could not have reached the 
control, it must have been turned on by ei- 
ther Ellison Onizuka or Judith Resnik, 
who sat behind him on the spacecraft’s 
top deck. 

Dr. Joseph Kerwin, director of Space 





and 
that’s how it was.” —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
| Fie 
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and Life Sciences at the Johnson Space 
Center, wrote in last week's report, “The 
forces on the orbiter at breakup were 
probably too low to cause death or serious 
injury ... the crew possibly, but not cer- 
tainly, lost consciousness in the sec- 
onds following orbiter breakup.” 
The maximum acceleration forces 
felt by the astronauts as their cabin 
was blown away from the explo- 
sion—estimated at 12 to 20Gs, or 12 
to 20 times the force of gravity— 
were “quite brief,” Kerwin added, | 
and “survivable.” Even if the sealed 
crew compartment had ruptured 
and depressurized, he said at a news 
conference last week, the crew could 
have remained conscious for six to 
15 seconds. If the cabin remained 
intact, though, they may have been 
conscious for nearly three terrify- 
ing minutes—as upward momentum 
carried the cabin from 48,000 ft. at 
the moment of the fireball to 65,000 
ft. 25 seconds later, before it fell, 
tumbling and spinning, and crashed 
into the waves at 207 m.p.h. with a 
force of about 200 Gs. Saida Nation- 
al Transportation Safety Board expert: 
“Water is like concrete when you hit it at | 
200 m.p.h.” 

One member of the Rogers commis- 
sion has expressed anger at the belated rev- 
elations about the Challenger crew. “NASA 
is finally in the process of coming clean,” 
he commented. “They even tried to stone- 
wall us [the commission] on the tapes, tell- 
ing us that they never release tapes. You | 
are going to learn eventually that some of 
the crew lived longer than others, 
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Milestones 





MARRIED. John McEnroe, 27, champion and 
one-man brat pack of professional tennis 
who has just returned to the courts after a 
six-month sabbatical; and Tatum O'Neal, 22, 
Oscar-winning actress (Paper Moon) and 
mother of their ten-week-old son Kevin; 
both for the first time; in Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


INDICTED. Griffin O'Neal, 21, actor (The Es- 
cape Artist), son of Film Star Ryan O'Neal 
and brother of Tatum; on six counts, in- 
cluding boat manslaughter, in a Memorial 
Day accident that killed Gian Carlo Cop- 
pola, 23, son of Director Francis Coppola; 
in Annapolis. O'Neal, who in 1985 com- 
pleted a two-year drug-rehabilitation pro- 
gram, told police Coppola was piloting the 
14-ft. boat, which ran into a towline con- 
necting two powerboats, but eyewitnesses 
placed O'Neal at the helm. 


FINED. George O'Dowd, 25, better known as 
Boy George, flamboyant, gender-bending 
rock singer; $373, after he pleaded guilty 
to heroin possession; in London. 
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DIED. Roy Cohn, 59, imperious, flamboyant, | Method) were typified by imaginative 


brilliant attorney who gained notoriety at 
26 as the relentless grand inquisitor for the 
Communist-baiting Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy; ofa heart attack complicated by an 
AIDS virus infection; at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. After Mc- 
Carthy’s fall in 1954, Cohn, a law-school 
graduate at 20, became a high-living New 
York lawyer whose clients ranged from al- 
leged Mafia Boss Carmine Galante to Pop 
Artist Andy Warhol. Indicted several times 
on charges including extortion, bribery and 
mail fraud, Cohn was never convicted. But 


| in June, frail from illness and under IRS 


pressure to pay millions in back taxes, he 
was disbarred by the New York State Su- 
preme Court’s Appellate Division for de- 
ceit, fraud and misrepresentation. 


DIED. Stanley Ellin, 69, mystery writer 
whose novels (The Eighth Circle, House of 
Cards, Mirror, Mirror on the Wall) and 
frequently anthologized short stories (The 
Specialty of the House, The Blessington 





plotting, black humor and a phantasma- 
goric air of menace; after a stroke; in New 
York City. 


DIED. Theodore (Teddy) Wilson, 73, jazz pi- 
anist of incisive technique and cool, 
graceful style; in New Britain, Conn. A 
Texan who was with Louis Armstrong's | 
band before joining the Benny Goodman 
Trio (with Drummer Gene Krupa) in 
1935, he helped break the color barrier in 
popular music. His delicate touch made 
him a favorite with such vocalists as Ella 
Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan and, most no- 
tably, Billie Holiday. 


DIED. Carlo Confalonieri, 93, suave Ital- 
ian Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church, dean of the College of Cardi- 
nals since 1977 and from 1967 to 1973 
prefect of the Consistorial Congregation, 
the Vatican ministry responsible for cre- 
ating new dioceses and appointing bish- 
ops; in Rome. 
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A Grand Tour for an American 





| Greg LeMond wins cycling’s premier race 


he greatest cycling duel in the 83-year 
history of the Tour de France ended 
last week on the Champs Elysées to the 
unprecedented strains of The Star-Span- 
gied Banner, Greg LeMond, 25, became 
the first non-European to win the premier 
| race in this most passionately parochial of 
Old World sports. And the easygoing 
American did it by triumphing in a frat- 
ricidal war with his teammate—and 
friend—Bernard Hinault, 31, who has be- 
come a two-wheeled French 
national monument. Over 
2,542 miles, traversing 76 
mountains and hills in the 
Pyrenees and Alps, covering 
as much as 160 miles a day 
in the flats, the two played 
out a drama of betrayal and 
reconciliation, and after 
more than 110 hours of rac- 
ing in 23 days, just three 
minutes and ten seconds 
separated them 
They had nothing in 
common, really, except the 
sport. LeMond had grown 
up in affluence on the Cal- 
ifornia beaches and the 
snowy slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada. At 14, he took to 
cycling to build up his legs 
for skiing. But that winter it 
did not snow, and so an ob- 
session was born. In the 
US., cycling is what kids do 
afier Santa Claus brings 





given no quarter in a brilliant career that 
brought him out of a modest village life to 
wealth and acclaim. He was a relentless at- 
tacker who sought to break, not merely 
beat, his opponents. Yet he took LeMond 
under his wing, taught him the racer’s tac- 
tics and dubbed him his successor. Last 
year the crown prince helped his king to a 
fifth victory in the Tour de France, settling 
into second to fend off challengers. When it 
was over, Hinault vowed, “Next year I will 





On the victory aed Hinault casts an admiring glance at the new champion 





| asked him if I should stay and help him. 


He said I should follow the others. He’s a 
generous guy.” Harmony lasted just two 
days; then Hinault made his final break- 
away—with Zimmermann. “He was try- 
ing to crush Greg, to put him away,” one 
teammate said later. Once again LeMond 
gave chase, and this time when he pulled 
alongside Hinault, he screamed, “If you 
continue to race this way, I’m going to 
quit. You're going to lose it for both of us, 
and you can just lose it alone.” 

But LeMond came back the following 
day and took over the lead for good with 
another stunning climb through the 
Pyrenees. The next morning brought the 
Tour’s most memorable moment. The 
_ pair broke away together, 
alone. For 80 miles, there 
; were just the two of them, 
; taking turns breaking the 
: head wind, laboring up 
; mountains, swooping down- 
* hill at nearly 70 m.p.h. Like 
birds in flight, they whirred 
through the turns, locked 
back wheel to front wheel, 
fast and free. Said an official 
who watched the duet from 
an accompanying van: “It 
was symbiosis, it was poet- 
ry.” Just before the finish, an 
exhilarated LeMond threw 
an arm around Hinault, 
then slowed to let him over 
the line first by a wheel 
length. 

On still one more day, 
Hinault tried and failed to 
overtake LeMond, then fi- 
nally conceded. Later Le- 
Mond would interrupt the 
savoring of his victory (he 





them a bike and before they 
get their driver’s license 
Few of them are aware that the sport’s 
greatest heroes race in teams and can 
make as much as a star quarterback. A 
subtle, rolling chess game in which team- 
mates devise strategies to wear out and 
hold back opponents, share the fatigue of 
breaking a head wind or control the pace 
to protect a team leader, cycling is built on 
intricacies as unknown to most Ameri- 
cans as particle physics 
When LeMond decided to become the 
world’s best, there was but one course to 
follow. Six years ago, with a new bride 
and his odd American dream of winning 
the Tour de France, he moved to Europe 
for the coaching and conditioning that 
were available only in the sport’s back- 
| yard. He did not underestimate the task: 
“It is as though a Frenchman moved to 
the United States at age 19, couldn’t speak 
English and tried to make it in baseball.” 
One person attempted to help: Ber- 
nard Hinault, captain of the team that 
first hired LeMond as a professional in 
1980. Hinault, with his terrible Breton 
temper and maniacal need to win, had 





Playing out a drama of betrayal. reconciliation and triumph 


ride for Greg. I will be his second wheel.” 

When the Tour and its 21 teams of ten 
riders began the counterclockwise circuit 
of France this July 4, the American was 
relying on that promise. But LeMond, and 
perhaps Hinault himself, underestimated 
the fire within. No man had ever won the 
Tour six times, and what Hinault called a 
“record for eternity” began to beckon. On 





the first day of the climb into the Pyre- 
nees, Hinault suddenly broke away with- 
out warning. LeMond, left behind to 


| block Urs Zimmermann, the Swiss rider | 


who eventually finished third, was an- 
guished. He dutifully played the team 
role, all the while looking over his shoul- 
der for the arrival of the pack and, with it, 
moral and tactical permission to give 
chase. The pack never caught up. Hinault 
had taken over the lead, which is calculat- 
ed from the cumulative times on each 
day’s course. 

They had words that night. It appar- 
ently meant little, for Hinault bolted 
ahead again the next day. But this time he 
tired, and LeMond overhauled him. “I 


will likely make in excess of 

$750,000 in salary and other 
fees during each of the next three years) 
Why, he wondered, had Hinault broken 
his promise and tried to “deny me the 
dream of my career’? But the Breton had 
no apologies. “I do things to the limit,” he 
said. “It’s in my guts, a character trait I 
was born with.” 

In an odd way, Hinault’s challenges 
served to validate LeMond’s achieve- 
ment. “I have pushed Greg; I have made 
him go over me. Now after all this, he is 
capable of competing with anybody, any- 
where.” The unrelenting competitor had 
never quite believed that his teammate 
wanted to win the Tour de France, want- 
ed it in that visceral way that French boys 
from small villages want it. As much as 
Hinault wanted it. But when Greg Le- 
Mond stood on the victory platform and 
heard his national anthem, he lowered his 
head, fighting back tears. Hinault saw the 
emotion, and his eyes widened. He stared 
in plain wonder. At that moment, it 
seemed, he understood at last that here | 
was an American who had dreamed likea 
Frenchman —By B.J. Phillips/Paris 
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Vive le sex hot! Seems 
Paris is in the midst of a 


movies, and Lauren Hutton, 
| the onetime Revion model 
turned actress, is riding the 
crest. Flagrant Désir, which 
has just opened in France, is 
about a nymphomaniac, the 
daughter of a solid bourgeois 
vintner, who is suspected of 
murder. While investigating 
the crime, the police uncork 
| the sensual secrets of upper- 
caste life in the French wine 
country. The film drew cool re- 
views, but Hutton, playing the 
part of a mysterious aristocrat 
whose wine-stain birthmark 
takes on a symbolic signifi- 
cance, gets high marks from 
the movie's director, Claude 
Faraldo, for her performance as 
well as her beauty. “She’s a 
pure-bred, quicksilver [wom- 








summertime wave of torrid ” 
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Hutton poses in Paris: nothing flagrant about the birthmark 


ence publicity, in which Kas- 
parov, asked about his playboy 
image, shrugged, “I must ac- 
cept it,” and said of his chal- 
lenger, “Unfortunately I can- 


Karpov, left, and Champion Kasparov: checkmateys in London 


an] who sometimes needs to 
be tempered,” he says. Oh 
well, thanks to Hutton’s bed- 
room posing for German Pho- 
tographer Helmut Newton, at 
least we know where that 
birthmark isn’t. 


It was a gala grudge re- 
match for Soviet Chess Cham- 
pions Gary Kasparov, 23, the 

| current world titleholder, and 
Anatoly Karpov, 35, who reigned 
from 1975 to 1985. They had 
played each other a record 72 
times in 14 months: a five- 
month, 48-game marathon 
that ended without a winner in 
February 1985, and a second 
match that finished last No- 
vember in a smashing 13-11 
victory for the brash, high-liv- 
ing Kasparov. Last week they 
began Round 3 in London, 
with Games 73, 74 and 75 (all 





not choose my opponents.” 
Karpov, the quiet, defensive 
killer shark, kept his hostility 
in check but brought along a 
public relations aide to praise 
his style as one that “belongs to 
the next century.” The series 
will move to Leningrad after 
the twelth game. Will Karpov 
exact revenge? Not according 








to London bookies, who rate 
Kasparov an 8-13 favorite. 


Immediately after the 
Chernobyl nuclear accident 
last April, the Soviets spurned 
USS. offers of aid. But they did 
allow Millionaire Industrialist 
Armand Hammer to dispatch his 
friend Bone Marrow Specialist 
Dr. Robert Gale to help. Two 
weeks ago Hammer became 
the first known nonmedical 
Westerner to meet with those 
hospitalized by the disaster. 
Accompanied by Gale, Ham- 
mer visited Kiev’s Hospital 14, 
where 259 Chernobyl victims 
have been treated, and talked 
with two heroes, S.T. Milgevsky 
and N.E. Fedorenko, bus drivers 
who ferried firemen and work- 
ers to and from the reactor 
area after the explosion. Why 
did they do it? Hammer asked. 
“Someone had to,” they re- 
plied. Would they do it again? | 
“Sure.”” Hammer also met V.D. 
Dznenko, who had been visiting | 
her daughter in the area at the | 
time of the accident. After- 
ward Hammer and Gale took 
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| astonishing technician” with 
| “artistic instincts far more ma- 


a low-altitude flight over the 
damaged reactor and nearby 
deserted villages. “It was an ee- 
rie sight,” Hammer said. “I 
wish that anyone who thinks 
that a nuclear war can be 
won could see what 
I've seen.” 

a 


She is a pint-size prodigy, 
only 14 years old, and she 
already enjoys a flourishing 
solo career. New York Times 
Music Critic John Rockwell 
has described her as “a truly 


ture than those of a child.” On 
a muggy evening two weeks 
ago, the Japanese-born Midori 
showed she was that and more 
at Massachusetts’ Tanglewood 
festival, where she was playing 
Leonard Bernstein's difficult 
Serenade with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by 











Midori: a three-fiddle virtuoso 





the composer himself. When 
her E string gave out, she calm- 
ly appealed to the concertmas- 
ter, who handed over his Stradi- 
varius. When the Strad’s E 
string snapped a few moments 
later, Midori again turned to 
the concertmaster, by now 
playing his associate's Guadag- 
nini. He traded again, and she 
flawlessly finished the piece, 
earning a tumultuous ovation 
from the audience and hugs and 
kisses from Bernstein and her 
two lenders. “It was really going 
for me by then,” she said by 
way of explaining the three-fid- 
dle feat.““I really like the work, 








draws). But not before an and I didn’t want to stop and 
opening round of press-confer- | Gale, Hammer and Soviet Citizen Dznenko converse at Kiev hospital spoil it.” — By Sara C. Medina 
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Bang, Bang! 
You're History, 
Buddy 


America may be at peace, but 
battle re-enactments rage on 


he first Union artillery shells detonat- 

ed at | p.m. Picnickers from Wash- 
ington, society women in long dresses and 
their escorts in string ties and long black 
coats, watched from their hillside vantage 
point, eating fried chicken as they waited 
for the Federal troops to crush the Confed- 
erates. At the outset, this battle near the 
railhead called Manassas Junction went 
according to Northern expectations 

Union forces swept over one hill, then 
another, as the Rebs staggered and 
dropped. The Federal’s horse-drawn ar- 
tillery batteries, seasoned regular Army 
units, were ordered to hold their fire, 
when a regiment of Brigadier General 
Thomas (“Stonewall”) Jackson’s South- 
erners, dressed in blue at this stage of the 
war, were mistaken for friendly forces 
Cannons boomed, muskets cracked, hors- 
es reared in the dust. Confused and fright- 
ened soldiers stumbled through the swirl 
of smoke. Then, along the Sudley Springs 
Road, near Henry House, came Confed- 
erate General Joseph E. Johnston's fresh 
troops, who had just arrived from Manas- 
sas. The Northern advance faltered. A 
Union private yelled, “I can't see!” as he 
stumbled and fell into the weeds. Another 
Northerner lost his nerve and began to 
run. His colonel drew a pistol and yelled, 
“You have two seconds to get back into 
that line or you will be dead.” The coward 
slunk back 

The Union artillerymen were cut to 
bits, and by 3:15 p.m., the disaster that the 
North was to call the First Battle of Bull 
Run was all but over. “Chase them Yan- 
kees back to Washington,” shouted a 
woman in the spectators’ area. Overhead, 
a supersonic Concorde ghosted upward 


Fighting on at Manassas: Confederate forces unlimber a cann 
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from Dulles Airport, far too high for its 
passengers to see history being remade 

This restaging of the First Battle of 
Manassas (as the South, which won and 
thus should have the choice, calls the 
conflict) came 125 years less one day af- 
ter the original. The site was five miles 
from the actual battlefield, on 500 acres 
turned over for the occasion by a land 
developer. It was one of the largest re- 
enactments so far in the national craze 
for battle re-creations, which gathered 
momentum as a result of the Bicenten- 
nial celebrations ten years ago, and 
shows no sign of a cease-fire 

Numbers are slippery, partly because 
hobbyists who specialize, say, in the Rev- 
olutionary War have no reason to keep in 
close touch with Civil warriors. But some 
50,000 people, many of them women and 
children, may be involved in relighting 
the old campfires and refighting the old 
battles. Some spend thousands of dollars 
on their costumes and weapons, and a 
rueful joke among re-enactors is that their 
18th or 19th century wardrobes are far 
more elaborate than their present-day 
clothes 
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Back to the past: a Georgia regiment fires at Union troops at the First Batt! 


on, while members of the Stonewall Brigade prepare for c 





i : 
e of Manassas 


Christopher Nelson, 44, a vice presi- 
dent of a Japanese consulting firm in Vir- 
ginia, was unruffled at the Manassas bat- 
tle, as was proper for a Union officer sent 
down from Washington to view the fight- 
ing from a distant hill. He wore dark blue 
woolen trousers, suspenders, an officer's 
jacket, a sword and a Colt .44-cal. Army- 
model revolver of the type issued to offi- 
cers before 1862—in all, about $500 worth 
of gear. His interest was in the historical 
significance of the battle, which saw the 
first appearance of rifled cannons and the 
first movement of troops into battle by 
rail. “None of these generals had ever 
handled so many thousands of troops be- 
fore,” he marveled. An estimated 35,000 
Confederates and about the same number 
of Union troops took part in the real bat- 
tle, though accounts vary, and about 6,500 
soldiers and camp followers joined in the 
re-enactment 

Patrick Massengill, a Pentagon car- 
tographer, kept things in order with 
twelve pages of script and 34 maps that 
boiled a long day’s fighting down to 24 
hours. Troop movements were as accurate 
as history and conjecture could make 
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them, but deaths, desertions and the like 
were left to the inspiration of the combat- 


ants. Said Massengill: “There is a lot of | 


ham in these people.” 


There was a lot of earnestness too. “If | 


you want to understand this war, then you 
have got to know how the soldiers felt,” ex- 
plained Thomas Downes, a machinist from 
Cleveland who had signed on as a captain 


with the 2nd New Hampshire Regiment. | 


“We cannot drink Cokes or Gatorade in 
the camp. It wouldn't be authentic. But if 
you can get whisky, that’s all right. We are 
living historians. We have to do this to un- 
derstand our forefathers.” 

First Manassas was such noisy, nos- 
talgic fun that the organizers are talking 
about staging the battles of Cedar Moun- 
tain and Antietam next year, Gettysburg 
in 1988, the Wilderness Campaign in 
1989 and Appomattox in 1990. In the 
meantime, there is no danger of peace 
breaking out and boring everyone. If the 
French and Indian War catches your 
imagination, there are rousing battles at 
Old Fort Niagara, a restored 18th century 
stronghold on Lake Ontario. The conflict 
usually re-enacted is the siege of Fort Ni- 
agara, won by the British in 1759. But, one 
Saturday not long ago, the Siege of Oswe- 
go (1756) was refought, and the French 
and their Indian allies forced a British 
surrender. Afterward, Harry Burgess, 38, 
a Port Huron, Mich., history teacher, 
ranted to an onlooker in French-accented 
English about “thees monster,” the Brit- 
ish army. Reverting to normal English, 
Burgess said that partaking in such battles 
“gives us a private time machine.” 

The Revolution is always popular, in 
part because the British uniforms were 
dazzling. These were not just the well- 
known red coats, but kilts for Scottish out- 
fits and suits of splendid foppishness for 
officers. Lord Cornwallis is not required 
to surrender every weekend, but when he 
is played by Ken Siegel, he does so in the 
highest style. Siegel, 42, a management 
consultant from Needham, Mass., wears 
high silk stockings, brown-top riding 
boots, leather-lined, white wool breeches 
closed with gold buttons, a white waist- 
coat with a gold pocket watch, a crimson 
sash, a general's coat in scarlet wool with 
blue lapels and velvet cuffs studded with 
20 14-karat buttons, a white wig and 
cocked bicorne hat, and a $15,000 18th 
century sword, inlaid with ‘gold. “I come 
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French surrender in siege of Fort Niagara 


off as a totally arrogant, pompous ass,” he 
says with pride. 

Siegel belongs to the British Brigade, a 
fifth column with members in 17 states. 
The brigade can field 600 men, including 
a mounted general and staff, 20 mounted 
dragoons, a battalion of artillery with five 
to seven cannons, four large infantry regi- 
ments, and ten additional companies of 
foot soldiers, including four units of High- 
landers in kilts. The cavalry even has two 
professional stunt riders who can spill 
their horses. Next year the brigade is tak- 
ing its act to England, possibly so that 
Cornwallis can get new instructions. 

Despite the strength of the British Bri- 
gade, the colonists have the fervor to keep 
winning. Authenticity is pursued to the 
point of obsession, and anyone wearing 
polyester would be laughed off the battle- 
field. Shirts are handmade of linen, often 
by the soldiers or their wives. Buckled co- 
lonial shoes for officers are available from 
an outfit in Valley Forge, Pa., and flint- 
lock muskets (made in Japan, though this 
point is not stressed) can be had for $285. 
Among the strictest reconstructionists are 
the 1,000 or so members of the Brigade of 
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Revolutionary War: Americans fire a cannon, Becky Anderson plays a colonial, and the British blast away, all at 








the American Revolution, a group found- | 
ed in 1962 to re-create the life of the Rev- 
olutionary soldier. This brigade will not 
allow women to fight, though it does ac- 
cept women and children as craftspeople 
and water carriers, which would have 
been their roles in the 18th century. “Most 
working-class women of the 18th century 
were virtually treated as beasts of bur- 
den,” explains National Commander 
George Woodbridge, an artist for Mad 
magazine. 

Well, maybe. But when Becky Ander- 
son, 20, an attractive brunet carpenter 
from Bowling Green, Ohio, swings into 
battle at Greenfield Village in Dearborn, 
Mich., she wears the uniform of the 10th 
Virginia Regiment, Wayne's Corps of 
Light Infantry, carries a musket and is ad- 
dressed as Nathaniel. Her parents took 
her to re-enactments when she was 14, 
but “as a girl you had to wear dresses and 
sit around the campfire cooking. I didn’t 
like that.” 

Anderson is a member of the North 
West Territory Alliance, which accepts 
women as combatants. So is Dennis 
Farmer, the curator of a historical muse- 
um in Monroe County, Mich., a lieuten- 
ant in the 10th Virginia Regiment who 
has spent some $10,000 on such items as 
camp gear, uniforms, a musket and a pair 
of authentic 18th century 
eyeglass frames. “The 
Revolutionary War is my 
favorite time period,” he 
said one hot Saturday at 
Greenfield Village before 
a fight with the dreaded 
British. “As wars go, you 
can’t find a better one 
that was fought for a 
clear-cut cause.” 

The script called for 
Anderson, Farmer and 
the other colonials to 
lose, and they did (at 
Greenfield Village, the 
Americans win on Sun- 
days). But casualties were unusually light. 
Did an afternoon downpour have any- 
thing to do with this? Yes, admitted an in- 
sider. Authenticity is fine, but getting your 
uniform clean again is pure hell after you 
have expired for your country on muddy 
ground. —By John Skow. Reported by Beth 
Austin/Chicago and Joseph J. Kane/Manassas, 
with other bureaus 


Dearborn’s Greenfield Village 
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Hamming it up 














THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 








... breadfruit, longan berry, carambola (star fruit), winged beans and bitter melon 

















Food 





Als for Apple? No, Atemoya 





herimoya. Jicama. Loquat. Malanga. 

Tamarillo. Ceriman. Carambola, Cha- 
yote. Mammee. Pomelo. Kiwano, Yuca. 
At first glance, the names seem to be the 
language ofa mystical incantation. In fact, 
they could be a shopping list of produce to 
be purchased at the supermarket. 

No longer satisfied with apples and or- 
anges, peas and beans, a growing number 
of Americans are titillating their restless 
palates with exotic fruits and vegetables. 
Mostly tropical and native to Asia, Latin 
America and the Caribbean, this colorful 
harvest used to be found only in ethnic 
neighborhoods. Now many of these edibles 
are becoming standards, not only at high- 
fashion greengrocers but in the supermar- 
kets of several major chains. “Foods that 
look strange now (as ginger, shallots, bean 


ago) may soon be common in our culinary 
vocabulary,” writes Elizabeth Schneider 


sprouts and even avocados did not so long | 





Exotic produce is the new thrill for jaded palates 


in her carefully detailed and timely new 
buying guide and cookbook, Uncommon 
Fruits & Vegetables, A Commonsense 
Guide (Harper & Row; $25). 

That prediction is already coming 
true. According to Harold Seybert, owner 
of Fairway Fruits & Vegetables on Man- 
hattan’s West Side, such fruits as papayas, 
mangoes and kiwis can no longer be con- 
sidered exotic. “I sell 100 cases of kiwis a 
week, with 33 in each case. That's 3,300 ki- 
wis,” he marvels in disbelief. “The yuppies 
will buy items that are different, regardless 
of price.” Pointing to a Mexican green- 
skinned cherimoya ($6.50 each), which re- 
sembles a large hand grenade and tastes 
like a creamy apple (hence the nickname 
custard apple), Seybert says, “I sell 80 Ibs. a 
week. My head is not trained for this.” 

Not all new offerings meet with equal 
success. Among recent marketing failures 
at Fairway, Seybert cites the ugli, a yel- 





low, rough-skinned fruit from Jamaica 
that looks like a woebegone grapefruit 
and tastes like a second-rate one. 

Yuppies alone do not account for this 
vogue. Also nibbling on the botanical wild 
side are serious connoisseurs and health 
buffs, who for once agree about food. Intro- 
duced to these products either by travel or 
by the immigrants who first imported 
them, inventive chefs have placed these in- 
gredients on their menus, thereby reaping 
generous helpings of publicity and attract- 
ing a thrill-seeking clientele. Always in 
search of something new toadd to their sal- 
ads, the health-minded value fruits and 
vegetables because they have no cholester- 
oland are generally low in sodium and cal- 
ories and high in several nutrients. Finally, 
improved refrigeration and transportation 
make it possible to ship produce to far-off 
places, a consideration that will probably 
become less important as American farm- 
ers continue toexperiment with these vari- | 
eties. The appeal of these new products is 
not limited to New York and California, as 
food trends so often are. In Chicago, the 
current rage is jicama (pronounced hee- 
kahmah), a knobby, earth-colored tuber | 

















Chayote, soft and watery 


Loquats, apricot-like fruits 





Malanga, a nut-flavored tuber 








Passion fruit, sour and silky 
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America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 


how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster’ 


More people take our word for it. 


ITHURTS 


TO BE 
NUMBER ONE. 


Over 36 million Americans suffer from arthritis. That makes it 
the number one crippling disease in this country. It attacks in over one 
hundred different forms. Some forms disable. Some disfigure. All of them 
hurt. This year alone there will be over one million new cases 

he Arthritis Foundation is the only voluntary health organi 
zation fighting arthritis on every front. 

If you need help, or want to help contact your local chapter or 
write: Arthritis Foundation, Department A, P.O. Box 19000, 


Atlanta, Georgia 30326 A 
eae 


ARTHRITIS 


FOUNDATION 





IT’S TIME WE TOOK ARTHRITIS SERIOUSLY. 











Food 


from Mexico; it looks rather like a giant 
water chestnut, which is just about what 
this crisp, icy salad vegetable tastes like. Ji- 
cama has been heavily promoted at the 87 
Dominick's supermarkets, with good re- 
sults. “We used to sell a case per store every 
other week or so,” says Mario Zullo, the 
chain’s head produce buyer. “ Now we sell 
two to three cases per store each week. It 
has become a part of our everyday pro- 
duce.” Nor is jicama alone in beguiling 
Midwestern palates. Reports Jack Cernig- 
lia, of the large Chicago wholesale firm La 
Preferida: “Four years ago, we ordered just 
400 Ibs. of different Oriental products in a 
week. Now we get 6,000 Ibs. a week. It’s 
gone crazy, this business.” 

The big I-told-you-so winner in the ex- 
olic vegetable game is Frieda Caplan, 63 
the exuberant, feisty spirit behind Frieda’ 
Finest/ Produce Specialties, a Los Angeles 
wholesaler. Widely credited with introduc 
ing the New Zealand kiwi into the U'S. 24 
years ago, she good-naturedly gloats 
“When I said it was going to be a major 
market, people laughed at me.” Indeed 
Caplan has the last laugh: she now ships 
150 to 200 items all over the country at any 
given time. Besides such novelty vegetables 
as sugar-snap peas, pearl onions and spa- 
ghetti squash, she stocks Asian pears from 
Japan, loquats from Chile and Mexican 
Burro bananas. Inspired by her success 
with the kiwi, Caplan has gone back to 
New Zealand for tamarillos (tart, egg- 
shaped tree tomatoes), pepinos (purple- 
striped golden melons with a silken texture 
and a flavor reminiscent of pears and hon- 
ey) and kiwanos, which she describes as the 
“weirdest looking fruit.” They are brilliant 
Orange on the outside and bright green 
within, and have a banana-lime flavor 





A‘ with such fashionable and freakish 
variations as golden beets, purple 
peppers, white eggplants, blue potatoes 
red artichokes and doll-size vegetables, 
much of this exotica is more interesting to 
the eye than the palate. Beautiful but 
without much discernible flavor are the 
fanciful winged string beans from the 
Philippines, while Southeast Asia’s car- 
ambola, or star fruit, has crispness as its 
sole virtue. The ceriman, or Monstera de- 
liciosa, from Mexico, a long, scaly dark 
green fruit, is a pallid, mildly sour, near 
taste-alike of pineapple combined with 
banana. The provocatively named pas- 
sion fruit, though adding a bright sophisti- 
cated flavor to sherbets and creamy des- 
serts, is unpleasantly cloying when eaten 
plain. Finally, there is the soft, watery 
chayote, a green squashlike vegetable well 
known in Louisiana as the mirliton 
where it attains high culinary distinction 
only after being baked with an herba 
ceous stuffing of shrimp and crab meat 

But bland flavors apparently do 
not discourage consumers who seem 
hungry to eat the words they cannot 
even pronounce By Mimi Sheraton. 
Reported by Marilyn Balamaci/Chicago and 
Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco 
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Books 


When the Shooting Starts 


RED STORM RISING by Tom Clancy; Puinam; 652 pages; $19.95 


4é hat modern combat lacks in hu- 

manity, it more than makes up 
for in intensity,” observes a reporter 
aboard an American frigate that has just 
repelled a Soviet missile attack. The same 
could be said of Tom Clancy's new mili- 
tary thriller, Red Storm Rising. In this 
version of blocs in conflict, the most 
compelling actors are the high-tech weap- 
ons that Clancy portrays with 
deadly accuracy. 

The author, a Maryland in- 
surance broker with a passion for 
military hardware, blipped onto 
the national radar screen with his 
1984 novel, The Hunt for Red Oc- 
tober, a tale of a defecting Soviet 
nuclear submarine and its con- 
flicted crew. Published by the 
Naval Institute Press, known pri- 
marily for academic and techni- 
cal journals, the book was praised 
by Ronald Reagan as “the per- 
fect yarn,” became the sleeper of 
the year and stayed on the best- 
seller lists for seven months. 
With his new novel, Clancy has 
climbed out of the water. This 
time his subject is nothing less 
than World War III. 

When Muslim fundamental- 
ists disable a crucial Soviet oil re- 
| finery, Moscow works out a cold- 
blooded scheme to prevent the 
country’s economy from collaps- 
ing: KGB agents blow up a group 
of Soviet schoolchildren visiting 
the Kremlin; the U.S.S.R. then 
blames the attack on West Ger- 
man terrorists, launches an inva- 
sion of Central Europe, captures 
Iceland and rushes the navy into 
action in an attempt to control 
the North Adantic sea-lanes— 
all as a ruse for grabbing Persian 
Gulf oil facilities. The pretext 
serves Clancy better than it does 
the Soviets: it provides a fine 
backdrop for his account of strat- 
egies and shoot-outs 

Laymen tend to envision a 
future world war as instant Ar- 
| mageddon. Clancy knows better. 
| Instead of staging yet another 
atomic holocaust, he imagines a 
scenario that accounts for much US. de- 
fense spending: a protracted showdown 
arising from a conventional Soviet attack 
on NATO, Although each side briefly con- 
templates “going nuclear,” neither is will- 
| ing to reach for the button; instead, the 
fighting involves a land war on the plains 
of Germany and games of hide-and-seek 
on the high seas 

For true military aficionados, the 
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book offers an abundance of informed 
tidbits: an appearance by the secret ra- 
dar-evading F-19 Stealth fighter plane, 
which the Pentagon has refused to admit 
exists even after one apparently crashed 
in California last month; descriptions 
of advances in antisubmarine weapons, 
among them passive sonars towed by 
computer-packed surveillance ships; and 


_ ority of destruction. The c 
pletely on its own, free 

will ... Aegis was 

it had one maj 


a stark examination of the critical role 
that Iceland plays in the naval strategy of 
the Western alliance 
Most of the material in the book was 
gathered from a number of unclassified 
sources and journals. The Navy provided 
| unofficial support, allowing Clancy to vis- 
| it nuclear submarines and spend a week 
aboard a frigate. To help simulate the 
look, sound and feel of combat, he 


| (and sometimes reassuring) detail, and 








worked with Larry Bond, an ex—naval of- 
ficer who developed a war game called 
Harpoon. In it, players simulate naval en- 
gagements, using the newest and most so- 
phisticated arms. 

Throughout the war, missile and tor- 
pedo firings are described in harrowing 


conversations among radar technicians 
are loaded with the requisite Pentagon jar- 
gon. Clancy convincingly shows the im- 
portance of electronic intelligence—gath- 
ered by satellites, ships, planes and 
submarines—to modern warfare. Yet it is 
an old-fashioned human component that 
proves to be a critical factor. One 
of the multitude of subplots in- 
volves four Americans wandering 
the barren terrain of occupied Ice- 
land, reporting Soviet movements 
on a primitive two-way radio. At 
first, allied analysts are skeptical 
about the information, but it turns 
out to be crucial. Here Clancy 
goes off automatic pilot; there are 
even a few romantic interludes, as 
if to remind the reader that the 
most brilliantly designed war 
games must depend, sooner or lat- 
er, on that unpredictable comput- 
er called the human brain. | 

For Homo sapiens fans, the 
Iceland episodes will be far too 
short—they are a mere fraction 
of the 43-chapter epic. The book 
has a variety of heroes and vil- 
lains in its complex weave of plot 
strands, but the diffuse locales 
and the lack of an appealing 
main character make for a some- 
what choppy narrative. Intrigues 
within the Politburo are inter- 
spersed with tense moments in 
the control rooms of submarines 
deep in the Atlantic, arguments 
among analysts in Scotland, dar- 
ing assaults by fighter pilots on 
satellites, feats by covert com- 
mandos and battlefield maneu- 
vers by intrepid tank command- 
ers. The tightly focused Hunt for 
Red October allowed Clancy to 
develop the psychological and 
even religious motivations of the 
main characters. For too much of 
Red Storm Rising, the humans 
are obscured by the afterburn of 
their weapons systems. 

Oddly enough, it is this very 
flaw that enhances the credibility 
of Red Storm Rising. World War 
III, by most postulates, is not likely to in- 
volve a grand Tolstoyan sweep of personal 
valor. Arsenals and tactics might indeed 
be set in motion by the frailties of flesh- 
and-blood players, but once launched the 
lethal machines would take on a life of 
their own—almost like characters in a 
novel. That possibility, vividly rendered, is 
what gives Clancy’s book such a chilling 
ring of truth. — By Walter Isaacson 
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oddly guilty,” Ambler admits, “but also 
pleased.” His first novel, The Dark Fron- 
tier, was even more premonitory: its vil- 
lains were toying with atomic blackmail. 
The year was 1935. As Europe slid to- 
ward war, he began to write against the 
pulp tradition of “power-crazed or coldly 
sane, master criminals or old-fashioned 
professional devils ... I no longer be- 
lieved a word of them.” His tales con- 
cerned a real world of crumbling borders 
and bullied refugees. His antagonists 
were as dangerous as the dictator next 
door, and his narrators looked and sound- 
ed the way familiar citizens do when they 
are inadvertently caught up in history. 
Readers, weary of standard-issue super- 
heroes, enthusiastically pushed him onto 
the best-seller list. 

But he was never comfortable with 
celebrity or with celebrities, and those he 
met on the up staircase are recalled with 
great irreverence. As a World War II ar- 
tillery officer assigned to Winston Chur- 
chill’s headquarters at Chequers, Captain 
Ambler attended a private screening of 
an American musical. In the dark, the 
Prime Minister mumbled a forthcoming 
speech to himself: 
“IT could not distin- 
guish words; what 
he was rehearsing 


was the way he 
would deliver the 
words; what I 


could hear were 
the rhythms and 
cadences of deliv- 
ery being hummed 
in a nasal tonic sol- 
fa of his own. 
Dum-dum-di-dah, 
it went, and then dum-dum-di-doh fol- 
lowed by a challenging doh-doh-di-di? 
On and on it went. He was supplying the 
music to go with his words.” Dinner 
with an ostentatiously bored Somerset 
Maugham was a frost: “He had had 
enough of me. Noel [Coward] was the one 
who knew how to please him. He came 
bounding in, made straight for Willie, 
bobbed a curtsey, went down on one knee 
and said, ‘Maitre!’ ” 

The shadow that falls in Here Lies 
has little to do with Ambler’s private 
life or his two marriages—he might 
have been a lifelong bachelor for all the 
discussion of his domestic affairs. It con- 
cerns his screen credits. In the front of 
this truncated autobiography, 18 novels 
are listed, along with 16 screenplays. 
From The Mask of Dimitrios and Jour- 
ney into Fear to Dirty Story and The Le- 
vanter, the books form a distinguished 
line. Most of the films are extremely 
forgettable, and so are the adaptations 
of his work. But Ambler remembers 
them: *‘The Mask of Dimitrios had been 
made cheaply in standing sets and on 
the Burbank lot with Warner contract 
players, and by that time had already 
been tipped as a ‘sleeper’ ... I had not 
expected to enjoy myself—Background 
to Danger with George Raft had made 
me very queasy—but I had not expected 





Eric Ambler 


wanve Asear 


a screen Dimitrios to give me stomach 
cramps. They were quite severe.” At the 
close, he imagines an ideal novelist- 
turned-screenwriter. After he completes 
his assignment, says Ambler, he has a 
sense “‘of anti-climax, a feeling of irrita- 
tion because his work must now be 
handed over to others.” For him “there 
is hope. It will not be long before he is 
back working in a medium in which he 
can be fully creative.” Ambler’s account 
effectively ends after World War II: the 
next forty years are barely mentioned. 
From then on the author spent too 
many years in Hollywood handing his 
work over to others. Here Lies is a 
dark and witty title, but not perhaps the 
most apt. That was already taken by 
Malcolm Muggeridge for Ais autobiogra- 
phy. He called it Chronicles of Wasted 
Time. —By Stefan Kanfer 
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Memories Scaled and Scrambled 


_ In New York City, a survey of James Rosenquist 


here are pure painters and there are 

American painters, and James Ro- 
senquist, a survey of whose work since 
1961 fills a floor of New York City’s 
Whitney Museum this summer, is decid- 
edly one of the latter. What other artist in 
the past 25 years has scanned the Ameri- 
can scene more faithfully or brought such 
a compelling if fractured narrative out of 
its weird slippages and layerings of imag- 
ery? In the heyday of pop art, there was 





| the size of a mudguard, a slough of 


| 


squirming orange spaghetti, a girl whose 
perfect, impersonal beauty has to adver- 
tise something other than herself, the 
black void of outer space, a paper clip, 


| crinkled silver Mylar and bristling 





sheaves of fiber-optic cables and the Ford 
in your future. 

Born in North Dakota in 1933, Ro- 
senquist backed into being a painter 
through grass-roots advertising: he start- 


The one real masterpiece: F-111, 1965, the 86-ft.-long, multipanel anti—Viet Nam mural 


more stress on Rosenquist’s means and 
less on his ends. One saw the devices from 
advertising, the billboard manner; one felt 
affronted by its “vulgarity” and by the 
schematic thinness and neatness of the 
paint, so heartless looking when com- 


pared with the thick, spontaneous and (it | 


was assumed) emotionally stronger sur- 
face of late abstract expressionism. None 
of that seems a problem anymore. Rosen- 
quist’s ingenuities as a formal artist have 
floated to the top. And the subject is clear- 
er: the vicissitudes of a certain kind of 
American dream. 

Looking at a big Rosenquist (a small 


one is 10 ft. wide, and Star Thief, 1980, the 


mura! whose installation at Miami Inter- 
national Airport was successfully opposed 
by Frank Borman, then president of East- 
ern Airlines, is 17 ft. by 46 ft.) is a bit like 
seeing one of the lost panoramas that 
were so popular in 19th century America 
scrolling creakily past, a journey re-creat- 
ed as spectacle, stripped of its pastoral im- 
agery and retooled in terms of media glut. 
Hey, look! you hear the nasa! voice of the 
artist saying: this is what the banks of the 
electronic Mississippi look like as they 
glide by. Here is a succession of odd 
dreams, bigger than life: a red fingernail 


| The impact of its neon colors and yowling images has slackened little in 20 years. 


ed painting Phillips 66 signs for a Minne- 
sota paint contractor and gradually 
moved up to supporting himself as a bill- 
board artist in New York City in the 
1950s. Turning out these mammoth im- 
ages, high above the city streets, had the 
most obvious connection to his later art: 
the problem of how you make something 
that looks perfectly realistic a quarter- 
mile away when you are close up against 
it and cannot see it as a whole. The huge 
fragmentary paintings of the 60s and ’70s 
are imposing but not tactile; very big but 
oddly weightless, with none of the haptic 
intensity that is the gift of denser painting. 


| They look hard to understand because 


they are easy to read. As Art Historian 
Judith Goldman points out in her recent 
book on Rosenquist, most of his images 
are not just culled, collage-wise, from ad- 
vertising; they are shards of personal ex- 
perience, of memories scaled up and col- 
loquially scrambled. Nevertheless there 
was a certain tone of image that Rosen- 
quist sought. He did not want to paint old 
things that provoked nostalgia. What he 
liked, as he put it, were images “common 
enough to pass without notice.” Hence the 
*50s-ish look of his paintings from the 
*60s, which, ironically, seem more nostal- 
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gic now than they did then. Unlike other 
pop artists with whom he was classed, 
such as Andy Warhol or Claes Oldenburg, 
Rosenquist was not an ironist. “He ren- 
dered his blue-collar view of American 
things without mockery,” writes Gold- 
man, “with a deadpan literalness and a 
directness that suggested innocence.” 

It also suggested surrealism, and to a 
degree that Goldman perhaps underrates. 
Early Rosenquists from 1962—like Noon, 
Capillary Action or Untitled (Blue Sky), 
with their small canvases that hover clear 
of the surface while still carrying the sky 
or grass of the background—quote Ma- 
gritte with an almost naive directness. 
True, Rosenquist could not be less inter- 
ested in the literary and sexual side of sur- 
realism, but the way disconnected images 
have always floated together in his work 
(the duck’s head, tire tread and huge 
cropped face in Silver Skies, 1962; the im- 
mense rashers of bacon, their fat glisten- 
ing among the stars, in Star Thief ) does 
not come only from America. 





hough he was never a “political artist” 

as such, a political current—generally 
of a milky, liberal kind—surfaces in Ro- 
senquist’s work. It produced a number of 
bland icons but one real masterpiece as 
well: F-///, 1965, the 86-ft.-long, multi- 
panel anti-Viet Nam mural that caused a 
hullabaloo when the Metropolitan Muse- 
um chose to exhibit it in the 60s. Unlike 
most political art of the time, it looks un- 
polemical at first, and that is the source of 
its power. It sums up Rosenquist’s vision 
of America as an Eden compromised by 
its own violence. The impact of its neon 
colors and yowling discharge of images 
has slackened little in 20 years. Like a 
shark silently threading a reef, the sleek 
body of the bomber passes through a suc- 
cession of signs denoting the good life and 
ways of defending it; a bubble of air from 
an Aqua-Lung regulator mimics the burst 
of a nuclear cloud, over which is set an 
umbrella; the hole in a frosted ring cake 
suggests a missile silo; a chillingly win- 
some little blond muffin sits precociously 
under a hair dryer, whose gleaming cone 
evokes the nose of an ICBM; and so on. 

F-111 may not be, as has sometimes 
been claimed, the Guernica of the ’60s, but 
it has much in common with the apocalyp- 
tic tone that broke into popular culture at 
the time, through rock lyrics, and it affect- 
ed people in a way few works of political 
art had done since the murals of Diego Ri- 
vera in the 1930s. It suited its time, just as 
Rosenquist’s lusher paintings of the ‘80s, 
with their candied colors and peculiarly 
deceitful overlays of motif—the sumptu- 
ous presentation of dying fetishes of Amer- 
ican culture, like the space program—suit 
theirs. Rosenquist, in short, is one of the 
few former pop artists whose work contin- 
ues unabatedly to have something to say, 
however elliptic the mode of saying it turns 
out to be. — By Robert Hughes 
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Essay 


Radicals in Conservative Garb 


hen President Reagan nominated William Rehnquist as 

Chief Justice and Antonin Scalia to replace him as Asso- 
ciate on the Supreme Court, he explained that he wanted judges 
who would be “attentive to the rights specifically guaranteed in 
our Constitution and the proper role of the courts in our demo- 
cratic system.” On the surface that remark certainly seemed 
both reasonable and moderate, a respectful back-to-basics pre- 
scription for the high court. To a host of legal scholars, Demo- 
cratic politicians and aroused liberals who saw beneath the sur- 
face, however, the words meant something else altogether. The 
President, these critics complained, was wrapping himself in the 
Constitution while trying, in the words of Julius Chambers, di- 
rector of the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, “to im- 
pose his own narrow ideological views onto the Supreme Court.” 

As those critics perceived it, the Rehnquist and Scalia nomi- 
nations were part of the Administration’s 
long-running assault on the court to reverse 
decisions the White House regards as too med- 
dlesome with the law and too liberal in their 
interpretations of the Constitution. Attorney 
General Edwin Meese III stepped forward as 
point man for the assault last summer and, in 
the year since, has lambasted the high court as 
few of his predecessors have ventured to do. 
> He pronounced “constitutionally wrong” 
the 1973 Roe vs. Wade opinion that over- 
turned a state-court ruling against abortion. 
> He ridiculed the “bewildering Catch-22 log- 
ic” behind the 1985 Aguilar vs. Felron decision 
forbidding public school teachers to instruct in 
parochial schools. He remarked that the court's 
generally high level of neutrality between what 
he called religion and irreligion (e.g., barring 
prayer in public schools) would have struck the 
framers of the Constitution as “bizarre.” 
> He has urged “doing away with Miranda,” the 1966 ruling 
that criminal suspects must be advised of their right not to an- 
swer questions, and he has denounced the 1961 Mapp vs. Ohio 
verdict blocking the use in a trial of illegally seized evidence. 
Such judgments aid only the guilty, he said, insisting, “You don’t 
have many suspects who are innocent of a crime.” 
> He damned as “intellectually shaky” the bedrock concept, 
first defined by the court 60 years ago, that the 14th Amendment 
applies key provisions of the Bill of Rights to the states, and not 
just to federal cases. 

Such “infamous” policy decisions, declared Meese, amply 
prove that some judges have been using the Constitution “as a 
charter for judicial activism on behalf of various constituencies.” 
The proper role for the judiciary, he said in a climactic scold, is 
to gyard the Constitution, not tamper with it. 

The President has also made it clear that he disapproves of 
the court’s tendency to indulge in what he calls social experi- 
mentation. Because “the Founding Fathers knew that ... the 
power of the judiciary could be abused,” said Reagan last fall, the 
framers crafted a meticulously worded Constitution whose in- 
structions must be strictly followed according to the spirit in 
which they were first written. and not interpreted to conform to 
“anyone's personal view of utopia.” Under this presidential rea- 
soning, since the Constitution does not specifically mention, for 
example, abortion, the Supreme Court has no right telling any- 
one, including the states, what to do about it. 

Picking up the President's line, Meese espouses a “jurispru- 


| dence of original intention.” Its gist is that members of the bench 


should not only conform to a strict construction of the docu- 
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ment’s words, but also put themselves so closely in harmony with 
the framers’ purpose as to “resurrect the original meaning of 
constitutional provisions and statutes as the only reliable guide 
for judgment.” Thus may a Justice serve the law, says Meese, 
“rather than being a lawmaker.” 

Rehnquist and Scalia, though no banner carriers for strict 
construction or intent, stand foursquare for judicial restraint. In 
fact, Rehnquist has written that the concentration of power in 
the Supreme Court strikes him as “basically unhealthy,” a usurp- 
ing of the legislative process. Scalia, a particular foe of both Roe 
vs. Wade and affirmative action, also believes matters like these 
are the natural political business of elected representatives. A 
court, he says, must not be poking into “social judgments that 
ought better be left to the democratic process.” 

Of course, more than a few issues have been settled by the 
high court because Congress, out of careless- 
ness or political pusillanimity, has failed to ad- 
dress them adequately. Nonetheless, many 
conservatives see such doctrine as a necessary 
bulwark against politically driven judges with 
a trendy mind-set to change whatever does not 
suit them. Says Robert Bork, for 16 years a 
professor at Yale Law School and now a judge 
on-the circuit court in Washington: “Original 
intent is the only legitimate basis for constitu- 
tional decision,” for without it “there would be 
no law other than the will of the judge.” John 
Noonan, a University of California law profes- 
sor appointed last winter to the Ninth Circuit 
Court, warns that the activism of the current 
court has a double-barreled effect. It upsets the 
balance of America’s governing powers by si- 
phoning away the legislature’s function of cre- 
ating law, and it turns the Supreme Court “into 
a continuing constitutional convention,” leav- 
ing the nation no rock upon which to stand. The solution? “I’m 
for stepping back,” he says. 

Liberals and even some mid-roaders, however, fear that a ju- 
dicial step back might leave unprotected the rights of accused 
criminals and others for whom legislators may have little sympa- 
thy. They further fear that conservatives will not be satisfied 
merely by stepping back. As American University Law Professor 
Herman Schwartz puts it, these disciples of original intent really 
want “to roll back the clock on civil rights, civil liberties and 
church-state issues.” Since the Administration has been stone- 
walled by Congress on new laws to diminish these rights and prin- 
ciples, it wants to enfeeble the court’s will to protect them. 

Though some of the points of controversy that have triggered 
this visceral debate, including school prayer and legalized abor- 
tion, are current, the basic arguments over strict construction, in- 
terpretation and original intentare as oldas the Constitution. And 
despite a tendency to perceive the Founding Fathers as a like- 
minded convocation of high-principled thinkers, they were actu- 
ally a disparate and contentious lot who wrangled over the words 
and intentions of the Constitution as hotly then as do the Reagan- 
Meese camp and its adversaries today. 

The Constitution had barely been ratified and the Bill of 
Rights had not even been passed when the quintessential liberal 
Democrat. Thomas Jefferson, invoked both strict construction 
and original intent in opposing the 1791 charter for the first Bank 
of the United States. Jefferson, a fundamental states’-righter who 
despised the kind of centralization represented by a federal bank, 
wrote that the authority to create such a national corporation was 
“not among the powers specially enumerated . . . by the Constitu- 
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tion.” Nor, he contended, should one try to create new powers 
through interpretation of the document's phrases, for the Consti- 
tution “was intended to lace them up straitly within the enumer- 
ated powers.” But Alexander Hamilton, the consummate Feder- 
alist, argued that within the Constitution lay implied as well as 
explicit authority. Among the former was the power to get things 
done that needed doing. 

The bank stood, and strict construction of the most literal 
kind took its first major licking. As for the intent of the framers, 


the founding document, told Congress in 1796 that whatever the 
framers had said or thought “could never be regarded as the 
oracular guide expounding the Constitution.” 

Both strict construction and intent suffered again when Jeffer- 
son, the unrelenting literalist, became President and was agonizing 
over the Louisiana Purchase. He could not find in the Constitution 
either the words or the implication that would permit him to buy 
the immense territory. But buy it he did, in 1803, under the broad 
and flexible charter the Constitution already was coming to be. 
Many legal scholars feel that if the bank did not drive a stake 
through the heart of strict construction, Louisiana surely did. 

The same year, in the celebrated case of Marbury vs. Madison, 
Chief Justice John Marshall wrote the opinion giving the Supreme 
Court, indeed the entire judiciary, the power of review that the Ad- 
ministration now believes to be overused. In creating the watershed 
precedent, Marshall used the very kind of interpretive reasoning 
Meese finds deplorable in modern cases. Essen- 
tially, Marshall declared the 1789 Judiciary Act 
giving the court jurisdiction in Marbury was un- 
constitutional. Even though the Constitution no- 
where expressly granted the court power to over- 
turn an act of Congress, Marshall insisted the 
broad thrust of the document was, in fact, to keep 
lawmakers within the bounds of the Constitution 
by giving the judiciary the right of review. 

Meese’s passion for intent is so great that he 
has praised Marshall for it,even in Marbury vs. 
Madison. Meese has also managed to laud the 
decision on McCulloch vs. Maryland in 1819 as 
an exemplar of intent—the intent, says Meese, 
to leave lawmaking to Congress. Yet the prima- 
ry effect of McCulloch, which rejected a state 
challenge to the national bank, was to affirm 
federal power over the states in any fundamen- 
tal legal confrontation. In his opinion, Marshall 
inveighed against “the baneful influence of. . . 
narrow construction on all the operations of the government.” 

Despite these heavy wounds, both strict construction and 
original intent have been summoned up again and again by judi- 
cial advocates who have found them useful. Chief Justice Roger 
Taney, a sometime slaveholder, invoked both when, in 1857, he 
handed down the decision denying the freedom sought by the 
slave Dred Scott. Neither slaves nor their descendants, said Ta- 
ney, were “intended to be included, under the word ‘citizens’ in 
the Constitution, and can therefore claim none of the rights and 
privileges.” Nor could they ever be included, since no court or 
Congress or President could “exercise any authority beyond the 
limits marked out by the Constitution, [which] speaks not only in 
the same words, but with the same meaning and intent with 
which it spoke when it came from the hands of its framers.” 

Constitutional scholars like Harvard's Laurence Tribe and 
Columbia's Vincent Blasi see a cloaked radicalism in such doc- 
trine. While claiming legitimacy from the founders, they argue, a 
decision like Dred Scott flouts detades of evolving law and prac- 
tice—in this case the Missouri Compromise, along with other 
statutes through which Congress sought to regulate slavery in the 
territories. The real orthodoxy and stability in law, says Blasi, is 
to adhere to the expanding thrust of precedent, and to respect 
and integrate the judgments of successive generations, rather 
than ascribe mythical intentions to the Founding Fathers. As 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, “It is revolting to have no 
better reason for a rule of law than that it was laid down in 
the time of Henry IV. It is still more revolting if the grounds 
upon which it was laid down have long since vanished.” 

Almost 40 years after Dred Scott, well after the Civil War 
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and the 13th, l4th and ISth Amendments had guaranteed the 
long-denied citizenship and rights within all the United States, 
the court did it again. Seizing on the 14th Amendment's phrase 
“equal protection under the law,” it upheld, in Plessy vs. Fergu- 
son, a Louisiana statute mandating separate but “equal” public 
facilities for blacks. Indeed, those challenging Rehnquist's nomi- 
nation cite a memorandum he once wrote stating, “I think Plessy 
vs. Ferguson was right and should be reaffirmed.” 
M eese has denigrated the Dred Scott and Plessy opinions 
and has cheered the 1954 Brown vs. Board of Education 
verdict, whose broad result was to end legal segregation. In 
Brown, said Meese, the court “was restoring the original princi- 
ple of the Constitution to constitutional law."’ Yet the Brown de- 
cision rests primarily on an interpretation, not a strict reading, of 
the 14th Amendment’s equal-protection clause. And it was at- 
tacked by segregationists at the time as social engineering that 
went against the intentions of the amendment’s framers. 

The fact is that original intent, as Attorney General Meese 
uses it, simply melts when held up to the flame of history. Justice 
Sandra O'Connor reaffirmed the point not long ago in her concur- 
rence barring Alabama’s moment of silence in public schools: “It 
is unlikely that the [framers] anticipated the problems of interac- 
tion of church and state in the public schools,” she wrote, for the 
simple reason that, in the 18th century, there was virtually no pub- 
lic education as we know it. 

Besides, strict construction, though drawn 
as the good sword of conservatism in the current 
debate, has proved to be a wonderful weapon 
for liberals in times past. The life master among 
strict constructionists, Justice Hugo Black, had 
this to say about the rights of the accused: “I 
subscribe to the doctrine that the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which says ‘no person shall be compelled 
to be a witness against himself,’ means that no 
person shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself.’’ And there goes Meese’s posi- 
tion against Miranda. Black was also adamant 
about the 14th Amendment's power to apply 
the entire Bill of Rights to state law 

One has to wonder whether the Attorney 
General has considered the kind of genie that 
can rise from the constructionist bottle. Strict 
adherence might have prevented his boss from 
making war in Grenada. Keeping the CIA’s fa- 
vorite secrets would be impossible. There could 
be no federal minimum wage. The Air Force could not be funded 
(the Constitution mentions only an Army and a Navy), and the 
FCC, if it existed at all, could not assign television channels 

The fact is that virtually every genuine constitutional ques- 
tion has unique complexities that do not lend themselves to the 
slambang simplicity espoused by Reagan and Meese. For as Jef- 
ferson noted two centuries ago, the founders “laid their shoulders 
to the great points, knowing that the little ones would follow of 
themselves.” And as Tribe's latest book, God Save This Honor- 
able Court, clearly shows, the very breadth of the Constitution 
makes it an imperfect guide in specific matters. Such vague 
phrases as “unreasonable search,” “equal protection of the 
laws,” or “due process,” writes Tribe, “not only invite but compel 
the Supreme Court to put meaning into the Constitution” rather 
than simply trying to take meaning from it 

By and large, that has been the court’s chief business ever since 
it first went into business. In Holmes’ words, the Constitution has 
ramifications that “could not have been foreseen completely by 
the most gifted of its begetters.”” How, for example, could James 
Madison have foreseen a wiretap? Therefore its precise phrases, 
and the possible intent by which they were formed ina world dead 
and gone, carry far less weight than the fiow of legal history and 
the accumulated power of precedent. Says Justice William J 
Brennan Jr.: “The ultimate question must be, what do the words of 
the text mean in our time?” John Marshall, as usual, may have put 
it best. “We must never forget,” he wrote in McCulloch, “that this 
isa constitution we are expounding . . . intended to endure for ages 
to come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the various crises of 
human affairs.” — By Ezra Bowen 
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